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ArTicre I. 
The Hiflory of Great Britain. Vol. If. Containing the Com- 
monwealth, and the Reigns of Charles Il. and James Il. By 
David Hume, E/g; 4t0, Price 145. in Boards. Millar. 


WNHIS is one of the few performances of modern authors; 
which we can read with fatisfaction and commend 
with pleafure. The materials are well arranged; the facts 
are, in general, related with perfpicuity and precifion; new 
lights are thrown upon many occurrences which were not 
well underftood before: the conneétions of ftates, and po- 
litics of princes, are judicioufly explained and unravelled: the 
paroxyfins of the Englifh conftitution carefully noted and 
diligently defcribed: the characters accurately delineated, 
and the reflections juft and pertinent. The author feems to 
be mafter of his fubject: his language is copious, and his 
diction correct. Yet with all this merit, the work may not 
be altogether without imperfections. 

We do not, however, by way of reproach, obferve, that 
the hiftorian feems to have begun his performance with a 
warm (not to call it a weak) fide towards thofe princes of the 
Stuart family who have fat upon the throne of England, and a 
pique, of education, againft the Proteftant Difflenters. With- 
out fuch prepofleffions, perhaps, no writer ever aflumed the 
pen; and we have the lefs reafon to impute them as capital 
defects to Mr. Hume, as they do not feem to have warped 
him from the truth in any part of the narration: on the 
contrary, we think we can perceive, in the courfe of his pro- 
duction, thofe prejudices vanifhing before the power of hifto- 
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rical credit, operating upon the natural candour and good fenfe 
of the author. 

Were we difpofed to find fault, we fhould difapprove of 
the numerous reflections which occur in every page, and in- 
ftead of elucidating the fubject not only perplex the reader, 
but alfo ferve to fix upon the hiftorian the charge of vanity, 
fingularity, and affectation. This rage of reflecting, and e- 
ven of dogmatizing, feems to have pofleffed all the late com- 
pilers, in this as well as in other countries of Europe. Hi- 
ftories are metamorphofed into diflertations ; the chain of e- 
vents is broken, the reader’s attention diffufed ; and his judg- 
ment anticipated: peculiar incidents that diftinguifh the 
complexion of times, and form the features of the moft re- 
markable individuals, are overlooked and omitted, and all 
character diftorted into grotefque figures made up of conceit 
and antithelis. This, however, is not the cafe with 
Mr. Hume. His refle&tions are, for the moft part, juft, tho’ 
fometimes fuperfluous ; and as we have already obferved, his 
characters diftintly marked. Not but that, fometimes, his 
reflections will admit of difpute. In page 61 he fays, ¢ A go- 
© vernment totally military and defpotic, is fure, after fome 
© time, to fall into impotence and languor.—-We fhould 
imagine that a military government is, of al] others, the 
leaft fubject to Janguor, becaufe it is in continual action.— 
It may be overheated by exercife and enterprife, fo as to burft 
into anarchy ; but furely it is not fo apt to flag or grow im- 
potent as a merely civil inftitution.——Speaking of Blake's 
atchievements, he fays, (p. 67.) ‘ The caftles which at that 
“ time guarded the entrance into harbours were commonly built 
© on the brink of the water: if they were raifed to any height, 
© their fhot pafled over the fhips, and they were themfelves 
“foon deftroyed by the fuperior fire of the veflels; if low, 
‘ the fmall arms of the feamen, who overlooked them, ren- 
‘ dered it umpoffible for the foldiers to ftand to their guns, 
* At prefent the caftles are removed to fome diftance, and 
© funk to a level with the water; which renders fuch enter- 
* prifes as thofe of Blake, in reality as impracticable, as be- 
* fore his time they were univerfally efteemed.” In one caly 
then, the feamen had an advantage over the landmen by be- 
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ing above them ; and in the other, the landmen have the bet- 
ter of the feamen, by being below them. With fubmiffion 
to Mr. Hume’s philofophy and obfervation, we apprehend it 
is as eafy for a man to fire up as to fire down; that modern 
fortifications are not placed at a diftance from the water’s 
edge; and that wherefoever they may be placed, they can 
have no advantage over ihips of war provided with the fame 
number and weight of metal: but that the contrary is true. 

In the 118th page we are told, ¢ that the Prefbyterians and 
© Independents efteemed bear-baiting heathenifh and unchri- 
‘ftian: the fport of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence.’ 
How does that appear ?—Colonel Hew/on, from his pious 
zeal, marched into the city, and deftroyed all the bears that 
were kept for the diverfion of the citizens.—Certes, he was not 
the more a bear for that reafon.—There is a difference between 
killing an animal outright, and torturing it to death. Befides, 
he might think fuch diverfions ferve only to render the fpeSta- 
tors barbarous and cruel. It is a national reproach. Nevers 
thelefs, we cannot believe that colonel Hew/on deftroyed all 
the bears in the city; though we approve of the maflacre, if 
it was for no other reafon than that it gave rife to the facetious 
and witty production known by the name of Hudibras. He, 
in the fame page, remarks, ‘ that religious hypocrify is of a 
¢ fingular nature; and being generally unknown to the perfon 
* himfelf, implies lefs falfhood than other fpecies of in- 
€ fincerity.’. We always imagined that diffimulation was an 
ingredient in hypocrify ; and that diffimulation was a volun- 
tary effort. How then can a man be a hypocrite without 
knowing himfelf falfe ; or diflemble without infincerity ? 

He gives us to underftand (p. 144.) that ‘the power of 
“the fword had, in all ages, been allowed to be vetted in 
* the crown; and though no law conferred this prerogative, 
“every parliament, till the laft of the preceding reign, had 
‘ willingly fubmitted to an authority more antient, and there- 
* fore more facred than that of any pofitive ftatute.’——~T hat 
it was more ancient than any politive ftatute may be doubted. 
Thofe who imagine all the liberty of the fubject is the gift 
of the fovereign, may be of that opinion. We can conceive 
original monarchies formed by a compact between king and 
people, and in that cafe the fovercign could have no authority 
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but what he derived from that compact. The princes among 
the antient Germans never declared war without the con- 
fent of the people. Neither do we think the antiquity of 
any cuftom renders it the more facred. Were cuftoms to be 
fanctified in that manner, we fhould have retained to this 
day, many barbarous practices which are now happily laid 
afide and forgotten. 

Our hiftorian after having given an account of the treaty 
of Nimeguen, oblerves, (p. 265.) that * Lewis XIV. of France 
had, during fome years, a real and near profpect of attain- 
ing the monarchy of Europe, and of exceeding the empire 
of Charlemagne, perhaps equalling that of antient Rome, had 
England continued much longer in the fame condition, and 
under the fame government, it is not eafy to conceive that 
he could have failed of his purpofe.———When we confider 
the powers that would have oppofed him, we cannot conceive 
how he could accomplifh that purpofe, even though England 
had been annihilated. ‘The prince of Orange had already, 
in a good meafure, checked the progrefs of the French con- 
guefts. The whole houfe of Axuffria in Spain and Germany 
would have exerted itfelf to oppofe them ; and doubtlefs the 
northern crowns would have joined in the alliance, had they 
thought the liberties of Europe in fuch imminent danger. 

We think Mr. Awme is too fevere on the character and 
abilities of Adi/ton. He fays, (p. 125.) * he proftituted his 
‘ pen in factious difputes, and in juitifying the moft violent 
‘ meafures of his party.——We have a better opinion of 
Milton. He was an enthufiaft; but, furely no proftitute. 
Neither do we find his profe writings difagreeable ; nor any of 
his poetical peformances flat and infipid. We cannot think that 
near one third of his Paradife Lof is devoid of harmony, 
elegance, and vigor of imagination. —In comparing him with 
Homer, Lucretius, and Taff, he affects to overlook the 
Mantuan Swan, and id divino Ariofto. Lucretius is a di- 








dactic poet, and therefore we apprehend, bears little affinity 
with the Paradife Loft, which is an heroic poem. ‘There are 
indeed in both, harmonious verfes and noble defcription : but 
thefe we expect to meet with in all poems, let them be ne- 
ver fo different in their naturesm——Ovdis OF xowér iss ‘Oprpw x) 
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XN Quowadyw parry 4 wont. For, Homer and Empedocles 
have nothing in common but {the mealure ; therefore the firit 
ought to be called a poet, and the other a philofopher. 

Mr. Hume, after having convicted Charles IT. of ingratitude 
to his friends; repeated breach of faith to his parliament ;. 
cgrruption, cruelty, and oppreflion ; in fumming up his cha- 
racter, fays, * All his enormities, if fairly and candidly exa- 
‘mined, may be imputed, in a great meafure, to the indo- 
‘lence of his temper; a fault, which, however unfortunate 
‘in a monarch, itis impoflible for us to regard with great fe- 
‘ verity. ——His want of ceconomy, his being dead to glory, 
his negle&ting the intereft of the nation, as well as the good 
offices of his friends, might be owing to that natural infirmi- 
ty: but fchemes of perfidy and corruption, cruel executions, 
and efforts of revenge, muft have been produced from more 
active principles. 

The character of his brother Fames is, we conceive, treated 
with the fame overftrained tendernefs. 

‘Thus ended the reign of a prince (fays he, p. 434.) 
‘whom, if we confider in his perfonal charaéter rather than 
‘ his public conduct, we may fafely pronounce to have been 
‘more unfortunate than criminal. He had many of thofe 
¢ qualities that form a good citizen : even fome of thofe which, 
‘had not they been {wallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary 
‘ principles, ferve to compofe a good fovereign. In do- 
‘ meftic life, his conduét was irreproachable, and is intitled 
‘to our approbation. Severe, but open in his enmitics, 
‘ fteady in his councils, diligent in his ichemes, brave in his 
‘enterprifes, faithful, fincere, and honourable in his dealings 
‘-with all men,——We fhall fee how far this character cor- 
refponds with his conduét and adminiftration, even as it is de- 
fcribed by our hiftorian. 

The firft act of his reign was to declare his refolution to 
maintain the eftablifhed government, both in church and 
ftate, p. 376.——The cuftoms and the greater part of the ex- 
cife had been voted, by parliament, during the late king’s 
life: the grant was now expired ; nor had the fuccefior any 
right to levy thefe branches of the revenue. But ‘Fames iflued 
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a proclamation, ordering the cuftoms and excife to be paid 
as before ; and this exertion of power he would not deign to 
qualify by the leaft a&, or even appearance of condefcenfion, 


The king likewife went openly, and with all the en- 
figns of his dignity, to mafs, an illegal meeting. He even 
fent Caryl as his agent to Rome, to make fubmiffions to the 
pope, and to pave the way for a folemn re-admiffion of Eng- 
land into the bofom of the catholic church, So much for 
his fincerity and honourable dealing. Next for his irre- 
proachable conduct in domeftic life. ¢ The king however 
“(p- 378.) had another attachment, feemingly not very 
* confiftent with this devoted regard to his queen and to 
‘ his priefts: it was to Mrs. Sedley, whom he foon after created 
* countefs of Dorchefler, and who expected to govern him 
* with the fame authority, which the duchefs of Port/mouth 
* had poflefled during the former reign, But, the king, who 
* had entertained the ambition of converting his people, was 
* told, that the regularity of his life ought to correfpond to 
* the fanctity of his intentions; and he was prevailed with at 
¢ firft to remove Mrs, Sedley from court: a refolution in 
¢ which he had not the courage to perfevere. ——-We would 
afk, is the open and avowed practice of adultery irreproach- 
able, even in a king? We fhall pafs by the outrageous cruel- 
ties committed in the weft by Kirke and ‘fefferies, with his 
approbation ; and confider how far he was brave in his en- 
terprifes. Mr. Hume owns that his courage was queftioned 
in the Dutch war, though we really think that was a malicious 
imputation, But let us fee how he behaved after the landing 
of the prince of Orange. P, 428. ‘* He embraced a fudden 
refolution of drawing off his army, and retiring towards Lon- 
don; a meafure which could ferve only to betray his fears, 
and provoke farther treachery.——-He feemed in this emer- 
Bence as much deprefled with adverfity, as he had before 
een vainly elated with profperity. The news which the 
king received from al] quarters, helped-to continue the panic 
jnto which he was fallen. Impelled by his own fears and 























thofe of others, he precipitately embraced the refolution of 
withdrawing into France.—He himfelf fhewed not any fymp- 
toms of fpirit, nor difcovered any intention of refuming the 
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reins of government which he had once thrown afide. His au- 
thority was now plainly expired; and if he had exercifed his 
power, while pofleffed of it, with very precipitant and haugh- 
ty councils, he relinquifhed it by a defpair equally precipi- 
tant and pufillanimous.” With refpect to the fteadinefs of his 
councils, in page 424, we find the following paragraph. 
¢ While the king was difmayed with thefe fymptoms of ge- 
é neral difaffeGtion, he received a letter from the marquifs of 
© Albeville, his minifter at the Hague; which informed him 
‘ with certainty that he was foon to look for a powerful inva- 
*fion from Holland, and that penfionary Fagel had at laft 
* acknowledged, that the fcope of all the Dutch preparations 
“ was to tranfport forces into England. ‘Though ‘James could 
* reafonably expeét no other intelligence, he was aftonifhed 
* at the news: He grew pale, and the letter dropped from his 
“hand: His eyes were now opened, and he found himfelf on 
* the brink of a frightful precipice, which his delufions had 
© hitherto concealed from him. His minifters and counfel- 
€ Jors, equally aftonifhed with himfelf, faw no reflource but in 
© a fudden and precipitant retractation ofall thofe fatal meafures, 
* by which he had created himfelf fo many enemies, foreign 
“and domeftic. He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to 
‘enter into any alliance with them for common fecurity: He 
“ replaced in all the counties the deputy-lieutenants and juftices, 
© who had been deprived of their commiffions for their adherence 
© to the teft and the penal laws: He reftored the charters of 
* London and of all the corporations: He annulled the court of 
“ ecclefiaftical commiffion : He took off the bifhop of London’s 
‘ fufpenfion: He re-inftated the expelled prefident and fellows 
© of Magdalen college : And he was even reduced tocarefs thofe 
‘ bifhops, whom he had fo lately profecuted and infulted. All 
« thefe meafures were regarded as fymptoms of fear, not of 
© repentance. The bifhops, inftead of promifing fuccour, or 
‘ fuggefting comfort, recapitulated to him all the inftances of 
‘his mal-adminiftration, and advifed him thenceforwards to 
‘ follow more falutary council. And as intelligence arrived of 
*a great difafter, which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it is 
* commonly believed, that the king recalled, for fome time, 
* the conceffidhs, which he had ordered to be made to AZag- 
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€ dalen college: A very bad fign of his fincerity in his other 
* conceffions. Nay fo prevalent were his unfortunate pre- 
* pofleffions, that, amidit al] his prefent diftreffes, he could 
* not forbear, at the baptifm of the young prince, from ap- 
* pointing the pope to be one of the godfathers.’ 

On the whole, when we confider this king’s breach of 
faith to his parliament; his arbitrary exactions; his cruelty 
and revenge upon thofe who were fuppofed to favour A/Zon- 
mouth ; his efforts to eftablifh the difpenfing power; his re- 
viving the court of high commiffion; his fufpending the penal 
Jaws ; his patronizing the furious Tyrconnel, in practifing the 
moft outrageous violence and injuftice againft the Proteftants 
of Ireland; his embafly to Rome; his attempt upon Magdalen 
college in Oxford, his imprifoning the bifhops for having pre- 
fented an humble and dutiful petition; and his tampering 
with corporations to pack a parliament; we are apt to think 
he took fome pains to render himfelf odious to his people, by 
a continued fucceffion of the moft provoking meafures, with~- 
out the intervention of one popular act; and as we do not 
find one fingle inftance of his generofity, clemency, or any 
active virtue, on record, we cannot think he deferves the leaft 
hiftorical praife either asa monarch or aman. Mr. Hume, 
indeed, when he delineates his character, fays, ¢ Such it was 
* when as duke of York he mounted the throne of Eng- 
¢ land.’ But, if he thought his character changed with his 
condition, he ought to have mentioned the alteration. 

We come now to make a few animadverfions upon the ftile 
of this hiftory, which we think in fome few places inflated 
or affected; and in others incorrect; perhaps it is, in the 
majn, deficient in weight and fimplicity. He feems to be 
fuperftitioufly fond of the word fanatici/m, and indeed fingular 
in the interpretation thereof. Oliver Cromwell never appears 
unincumbered of the epithet embaraffed ; and Fofter feems to 
he a pampered favourite that ftruts forth in every page. We 
complain of affectation and periphrafis in the following fen- 
tences, Page 11g, fpeaking of the quakers, he fays, ‘ Inftead 
f of that affected adulation introduced into modern tongues, 
§ of fpeaking to individuals as if they were a multitude ; they 
$ returned to the fimplicity of ancient languages; and thox 
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¢ and thee were the only expreffions, which, on any confider- 
‘ation, they could be brought to employ.’———~Inftead of this 
jong diffufe period, he might have exprefled his meaning in a 
few words, They ufed the fimple appellatives thou and thee 
even to perfons of the moft diftinguifhed rank. His fentence is 
not only diffufe, but perplexed and incorreét, ‘¢ Inftead of 
‘ fpeaking to individuals as if they were a multitude.” A mul- 
titude is certainly compofed of individuals. Whoeyer 
{poke to individuals, muft have fpoke to more than one per- 
fon, and if he {poke to more than one perfon, he might have 
fpoke to the whole multitude. His meaning is, inflead of 
peaking to an individual as if he was a multitude, Ue affirms 
that ¢ thou and thee were the only expreffions, which, on any 
‘ confideration, they could be brought to employ.——What ! 
had they reduced the whole language to thefe two words ? 
At that rate, had any man afked a quaker, ‘ Who fhall lie 
‘ with your wife to night?’ he would have anfwered, ¢ thou.’ 
If an attorney had been called to write his will, and demand- 
ed, * Whom do you conftitute fole heir of your eftate?’ the 
reply would haye been, ‘ thee.’ We thought the quakers had 
been as tenacious of meum as of tuum. 

We meet with another affected mode of expreffion in page 
144. © To maintain that the long parliament is not diflolved, 
for that either, or both houfes, without the king, are pof- 
‘ felled of legiflative authority, or that the covenant is binding ; 
* whoever defended thefe dangerous pofitions, was made liable 
‘to the penalty of a premunire.’ Our language does not re- 
quire fuch Latiy idioms. Nor is it neceflary to ufe the Ro- 
man orthography in fpelling words derived from the Latin, fuch 
as favor, labor, honor, ardor, Sc. which appear like aliens in 
an Englifh production. If we adopt foreign words, it is but 
teafonable that we fhould alter them according to the genius 
and fafhion of our own language. Had we occafion to in- 
lift a number of Perfian recruits, we fhould not allow them 
to wear their long cloaths and turbans. Befides, we did not 
derive thofe words immediately from the Latin; but bor- 
towed them at fecond-hand from the French. In fuch 
cafes, we think, cuftom ought to determine : and therefore 
we da not approve of emergence and inconfifience, which Mr. 
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Hume why for emergency and inconfiftency. Verba valent ufu, 

Some few, and but few Scotici/ms have efcaped our author, 
In page 137. we meet with the following expreflion: * And 
¢ any attempt of the parliament, by new acts, to give the 
* fuperiority to prefbyterianifm, had been (inftead of would 
* have been) {ufficient to involve again the nation in blood 
‘and confufion.” This we mention becaufe it may miflead 
the reader, and make him imagine that fome fuch attempts 
had been made. We find the words refcind, fuccumb; the 
phrafes of deliberating what ufe; prevent like confufions WITH 
thofe. We perceive likewife fome ill fuftained metaphors, 
fuch as a torrent irritated, territories in motion, immeafurable 
ardor ; with a few inaccuracies, as a library of medals, every 
order were, came (inftead of went) over to Spaw; the conven- 
dion paffed a bill; where, &c. lord Dumblaine, fon to the earl of 
Danby, being mafter of dn independant frigate—W e cannot 
fuppofe this nobleman was reduced to the condition of a fhip- 
mafter ; nor can we conceive what he means by an indepen. 
dant frigate. Did the veffel belong to the fect of independents? 
Or does the author mean that lord Dumblaine failed in a fhip 
of his own. 

Mr. Hume has not (in our opinion) been very happy in his 
manner of relating fome private incidents ; fuch as the adven- 
ture of king Charles Il. and the prefbyterian minifter in Scot- 
Jand; the gallantry of captain Douglas in the river Medway, 
when be was attacked by the Dutch; and fome other anec- 
dotes which he has endeavoured to throw in by way of fudden 
apoftrophe, in imitation of Voltaire. We likewife with he 
had omitted mentioning the ballad of Lilibullero, a circum- 
ftance, as we apprehend, unworthy of a place in the text of 
fuch a dignified performance. ‘That and feveral other particu- 
lars would have appeared with more propriety in notes *. The 
battles of Dunbar, W'orcefter, and thofe fought at fea during 
the Dutch wars, are but tamely reprefented. Nothing # 
.miore agreeable to an Englifh reader, than a battle well told 
Such piGtures muft pleafe, warm, and animate every readet 


of fenfibility. They leave agreeable impreffions on the me 
‘moryy 

* We cannot help mentioning the tranflatfon of the third 
ode of the third book of Horace, which we find in the notes, p- 444 
as the moft elegant verfion we have feen. | 
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mory, and thefe ferve as land-marks to thofe who embark in 
the voyage of hiftory. Mr. Hume’s genius fhines more in 
fpeculation than in defcription. 

Having thus finifhed the difagreeable part of criticifm, we 
fhall entertain the reader with fome quotations which will 
give a much more advantageous idea of this author’s abilities. 
‘Fhe ftate of England, immediately after the death of Charles I. 
he has thus explained in a concife, diftin&, mafterly manner. 

‘ The confufion, which overfpread England after the mur- 
‘der of the king, proceeded, as well from the fpirit of re- 
* finement and innovation, which agitated the ruling party, 
$ as from the diflolution of all that authority, both civil and 
* ecclefiaftical, by which the nation had ever been accuftomed 
‘to be governed. Every man had framed the model of a re- 
‘ public ; and, however new or fantaftical, he was eager of 
® recommending it to his fellow-citizens, or even of impofing 
* it by force upon them. Every man had adjufted a fyftem of 
‘ religion, which, being derived from no traditional authority, 
‘was peculiar to himfelf; and being founded on fuppofed in- 
* fpiration, not off any principles of human reafoning, had 
“no means, befides cant and low rhetoric, by which it could 
* recommend itfelf to others, ‘The levellers infifted on an 
* equal diftribution of property and power, and difclaimed all 
* dependance and fubordination. The M4llenarians or fifth- 
‘ monarchy-men required, that government itfelf fhould be 
* abolifhed, and all human powers be laid in the duft, in 
‘ order to pave the way for the dominion of Chrift, whofe 
* fecond coming on earth they fuddenly expected. The An- 
* tinomians even infifted, that the obligations of morality and 
* natural law were fufpended, and that the eleét, guided by anin- 
* ternal principle, more perfect and divine, were fuperior to 
* the deggarly elements of juftice and humanity. A confiderable 
* party declaimed againft tithes and a hireling priefthood, and 
* were refolved, that the magiftrate fhould not fupport by power 
* or revenue any ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. Another party 
¢ inveighed againft the law and its profeflors ; and under pretext 
€ of rendering more fimple the diftribution of juftice, were de- 
§ firous of abolifhing the whole fyitem of Englifh jurifprudence, 
f which feemed interwoveg with monarchical governthent- 
¢ Even 
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* Even thofe among the republicans, who adopted not fuch 
‘ extravagancies, were fo intoxicated with their faintly cha- 
‘racter, that they fuppofed themfelves pofleiied of peculiar 
* privileges ; and profeffions, oaths, laws, and engagements 
‘had, in a great meafure, loft their influence over them. 
‘ The bands of fociety were every where loofened; and the 
‘irregular pafions of men were encouraged by fpeculative 
‘ principles, ftill more unfocial and irregular. 

‘ The royalifts, confifting of the nobles and more confi- 
‘derable gentry, being degraded from their authority and 
‘ plundered of their property, were inflamed with the higheft 
* refentment and indignation againft thofe ignoble adverfaries, 
* who had reduced them to fubjection. ‘The prefbyterians, 
‘ whofe credit had firft fupported the arms of the parliament, 
‘ were enraged to find, that, by the treachery or fuperior 
‘cunning of their affociates, the fruits of all their fuccefsful 
‘]abours were ravifhed from them. The former party, from 
‘inclination and principle, zealoufly attached themfelves to 
‘ the fon of their unfortunate monarch, whofe memory they 
‘ refpected, and whofe tragical death they deplored. ‘The 
* latter caft their eyes towards the fame object; but they 
‘ had ftill many prejudices to overcome, many fears and jea- 
*loufies to be allayed, ere they [could cordially entertain 
‘ thoughts of reftoring that family, whom they had fo grie- 
$ voufly offended, and whofe principles they regarded with fuch 
§ violent abhorrence, 

‘The only folid fupport of the republican independent 
‘ faction, which, though it formed fo fmall a part of the 
‘ nation, had violently ufurped the government of the whole, 
‘was a numerous army of about fifty thoufand men. But 
‘ this army, formidable from its difcipline and courage, as well 
* as its numbers, was actuated by a fpirit, that rendered it ex- 
‘ tremely dangerous to the aflembly, which had aflumed the 
‘command over it. Accuftomed to indulge every chimera in 


‘ politics, every frenzy in religion, the foldiers knew little of | 


¢ the fubordination of citizens, and had only learned, from 
‘ apparent neceflity, fome maxims of military obedience. 


‘And while they ftill maintained, that all thofe enormous 


‘ violations of law and equity, of which they had been guilty, 
* were 
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‘were juftified by the fuccefs with which providence had 
‘ blefled them ; they were ready to break out into any new 
‘ diforders, where-ever they had the profpect of a like fanétion 
‘ and authority. 

« What’alone gave fome poize and ftability to all thefe un- 
© fettled humours, was the great influence, both civil and 
‘ military, acquired by Olver Cromwel. ‘This man, fuited to 
‘the age in which he lived, and to that alone, was equally 
‘ qualified to gain the affection and confidence of men, by 
‘what was mean, vulgar, and ridiculous in his character ; 
‘as to command their obedience by what was great, daring, 
‘and enterprizing. Familiar even to buftoonery with the 
‘ meaneft fentinel, he never loft his authority: tranfported to 
‘a degree of madnefs with religious extafies, he never for- 
‘got the political purpofes, to which they might ferve. 
‘ Hating monarchy, while a fubject ; defpifing liberty, while 
‘a citizen; though he retained for a time all orders of men 
‘ under a feeming obedience to the parliament ; he was fecret- 
‘ly paving the way, by artifice and courage, to his awn un- 
‘ Jimited authority. 

¢ The parliament, for fo we muft call henceforth a {mall and 
‘inconfiderable part of the Houfe of Commons, having mur- 
‘dered their fovereign with fo many appearing circumftances 
‘ of folemnity and juftice, and fo much real violence and even 
‘fury, began to aflume more the air of a civil, legal power, 
‘and to enlarge a little the narrow bottom, upon which they 
‘ftood. A few of the excluded and abfent members, fuch as 
‘were liable to leaft exception, they admitted; but on con- 
‘dition, that they fhould fign an approbation of whatever had 
‘been done in their abfence with regard to the king’s trial : 
* And fome of them were willing to acquire a fhare of power 
on fuch terms: The greateft part difdained to lend their au- 
“thority to fuch apparent ufurpations. Some writs they 
‘ iffued for elections, where they hoped to have intereft enough 
“to bring in their own friends and dependents. They named 
‘acouncil of ftate to the number of thirty-eight, to whom 
‘all addreffles were made, who gave orders to all generals 
‘and admirals, who executed the laws, and who digefted all 


¢ bufi- 
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© bufinefs before it was introduced into parliament. * ‘They 
* pretended to employ themfelves entirely in adjufting the laws, 
‘forms, and methods of a new reprefentative ; and as foon as 
‘they fhould have fettled the nation, they profefled their in- 
* tention of reftoring the power to the people, from whom, 
* they acknowledged, they had entirely derived it. 

The fate of the gallant marquifs of Montrofe, is patheti- 
cally related (p. 17.) ¢ All the infolence which fuccefs can pro- 
“duce in ungenerous minds, was exercifed by the covenanters 
© againft Montrofe, whom they fo much hated and fo much 
‘dreaded. ‘Theological antipathy farther increafed their in- 
‘ dignities towards a perfon, whom they regarded as execrable 
© on account of the excommunication, which had been fro- 
© nounced againft him. Lefey led him about for feveral days 
‘in the fame low habit, under which he had difguifed him- 
‘felf. The vulgar, wherever he pafled, were inftigated, 
‘tho’ fometimes with reluétance, to reproach and vilify him. 
* When he came to Edinburgh, every circumftance of elabo- 
‘ rate rage and infult was put in practice by the order of the 
‘ parliament. At the eaftern gate of the city, he was met by 
‘ the magiftrates, and put into a new cart, purpofely made 
© with a high chair or bench, where he was placed, that the 
© people might have a full view of him. He was bound with 
©acord, drawn over his breaft and fhoulders, and faftened 
‘thro’ holes made in the cart. When in this pofture, the 
‘hangman took off the hat of the noble prifoner, and rode 
“ himfelf before the cart in his livery and with his bonnet on; 
“ the other officers, who were taken prifoners along with the 
* marquifs, walking two and two before them. 

‘The populace more generous and humane, when they 
“ faw fo mighty a change of fortune in this great man, fo late- 


‘ly their dread and terror, into whofe hands the magiftrates, 
‘ a few 


* Their names were, the. earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, | 
Salifoury, lords Grey, Fairfax, lord Grey of Groby, lord Lifle, Rolle, | 
St. John, Wilde, Bradhaw, Cromwel, Skippon, Pickering, Mafam 
Hafelrig, Harrington, Vanejun. Danvers, Armine, Mildmay, Conflable 
Pennington, Wilfon, Whitlocke, Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, Hevining- 
bam, Wallop, Hutchinfon, Bond, Popham, Valentine, Walton, Sct, 


Purcfoy, Jones. 
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* a few years before, had on their knees delivered the keys of 
* the city, were ftruck with compaflion, and viewed him with 
‘ filent tears and admiration. ‘The preachers, next Sundzy, 
‘ exclaimed againft thefe movements of rebel nature, as they 
© exprefled it ; and reproached the people with their profane 
“ tendernefs towards this capital enemy of all piety and re- 
‘ ligion. 

© Montrofe himfelf, tho’ paffionately fond of true glory, 
* knew to defpife unmerited ignominy, and, wherever he was 
‘ carried, received with manly {corn and indifference the infults 
‘of his enemies: their ignoble behaviour he confidered as 
‘ fufficient vengeance for all their injuries. In the road, he 
¢ had paffed by the earl of Southe/k’s houfe, his father in law, 
Sand was allowed to fee his children, who lived there: Not 
© even the tendernefs of this Jaft adieu could difturb the even 
* tenor of his heroic mind, or extort a complaint againft the 
‘ injuftice of men or the cruelty of fortune. 

¢ When he was carried before the parliament, which was 
‘then fitting, Loudon, the chancellor, in a violent declama- 
€ tion, reproached him with the breach ‘of the national cove- 
‘nant, which he had fubfcribed; his rebellion againft God, 
* the king, and the kingdom ; and the many horrible murders 
“ treafons, and impieties, for which he was now brought to 
‘condign punifhment. A4onirofe in his anfwer maintained 
‘the fame fuperiority above his enemies, to which, by his 
‘ fame and great actions, as well as by the confcience of a good 
“caufe, he was juftly entitled. He told the parliament, that 
*fince the king, as he was informed, had fo far avowed their 
¢ authority as to enter into treaty with them, he now appeared 
“uncovered before their tribunal; a refpeét, which, while 
€ they ftood in open defiance to their fovereign, they would in 
* vain have required of him. ‘That he acknowledged with in- 
‘finite fhame and remorfe the errors of his early conduct, 
‘when their plaufible pretexts had feduced him to tread with 
* them the paths of rebellion, and bear arms againft his prince 
‘and country. That his following fervices, he hoped, had 
* fufficiently teftified his repentance, and his death would now* 
© atone for that guilt, the only one with which he could 


* juftly reproach himfelf. ‘That in all his warlike enterprifes 
“he 
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‘ he was warranted by that commiffion, which he had received 
‘ from his and their mafter, againft whofe lawful authority 
¢ they had erected their ftandard. That to venture his life for his 
¢ fovereign was the leaft part of his merit: he had even thrown 
¢ down his arms in obedience to the facred commands of the 
‘ king; and had refigned to them the victory, which, in defiance 
¢ of all their efforts, he was ftill enabled to difpute with them. 
¢ That no blood had ever been fhed by him but in the field of 
* battle; and many perfons were now in his eye, many now 
¢ dared to pronounce the fentence of death upon him, whofe life, 
* forfeited by the laws of war, he had formerly faved from the 
¢ fury of the foldiers. “Thathe was forry to find no better tefti- 
« mony of their return to allegiance than the murder of fo faith- 
‘ ful a fubje€t, in whofe death the king’s commiffion mutt be at 
© once fo highly injured and affronted. That as to himfelf they 
¢ had in vain endeavoured to vilify and degrade him by all! their 
« ftudied indignities: the juftice of his caufe, he knew, would 
‘ ennoble any fortune ; nor had he other affliction than to fee the 
‘ authority of his prince, with which he was invefted, treated 
* with fo much ignominy. And that he now joyfully followed, 
‘ by a like unjuft fentence, his late fovereign ; and fhould be 
‘ happy, if, in his future deftiny, he could follow him to the 
‘fame blifsful manfions, where his piety and humane virtues 
‘had already, without doubt, fecured him an eternal recom- 
* pence. 

‘ Montrofe’s fentence was next pronounced againft him, 
*¢ That he, ‘fames Graham” (for this was the only name they 
* vouchfafed him) ‘¢ fhould next day be carried to Edinburgh 
“‘ crofs, and there be hanged on a gibbet, thirty foot high, 
“¢ for the {pace of three hours: then be taken down, his head 
‘¢ be cut off upon a fcaffold, and affixed to the prifon : his legs 
‘** and arms be ftuck up on the four chief towns of the king- 
*< dom : his body be buried in the place appropriated for com- 
“¢ mon malefactors ; except the church, upon his repentance, 
<< fhould take off his excommunication.” 

‘ The clergy, hoping that the terrors of immediate death 
‘ had now given them an advantage over their enemy, flocked 
‘ about him, and infulted over his fallen fortunes. They pro- 


‘ nounced his damnation, and aflured him, that the judgment, 
¢ which 
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© which he was fo foon to fuffer, would prove but an eafy pro- 
* logue to that which he muft undergo hereafter. ‘They next of- 
‘ fered to pray with him: but he was too well acquainted with 
© thofe forms of imprecation, which they called prayers. ** Lord, 
“* vouchfafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incor- 
“¢ rigible finner ; this wicked, perjured, traiterous, and profane 
“* perfon, who refufes to hearken to the voice of thy church.” 
‘Such were the petitions, which, he expected, they would, 
* according to cuftom, offer up for him. He told them, that they 
‘ were a miferable, deluded and deluding people ; and would 
‘ fhortly bring their country under the moft infupportable fervi- 
* tude, to which any nation had ever been reduced. ** For my 
‘* part, added he, I am much prouder to have my head affixed 
to the place where it is fentenced to ftand, than to have 
‘* my picture hang in the king’s bed-chamber. So far from 
“‘ being forry, that my legs and arms are to be fent to four 
‘* cities of the kingdom ; I wifhI had limbs enough to be dif- 
‘¢ nerfed into all the cities of Chriftendom, there to remain as 
“¢ teftimonies in favour of the caufe, for which I fuffer.” 
‘ This fentiment, that very evening, while in prifon, he 
‘ threw into verfe. ‘The poem remains ; a fignal monument 
‘of his heroic fpirit, and no defpicable proof of his poetical 
‘ genius. ; 

© Now was led forth, amidft the infults of his enemies and 
€the tears of the people, the man of the moft illuftrious 
‘birth and greateft renown of the nation, to fuffer, for his 
‘adherence to the laws of his country and the rights of his 
‘fovereign, the ignominious death deftined to the meaneft 
‘ malefactor. Every attempt, which the infolence of the go- 
‘verning party had made to fubdue his gallant fpirit, had 
‘hitherto proved fruitlefs: they made yet one effort more, in 
* this laft and melancholy fcene, when all enmity, arifing from 
‘ motives merely human, is commonly foftened and difarmed. 
‘ The executioner brought that book, which had been pub- 
‘ lifhed in elegant Latin of his truly heroic actions, and tied 
‘it by acord about his neck. Montrofe fmiled at this new 
© inftance of their malice. He thanked them, however, for 
‘ their officious zeal; and faid, that he bore this teftimony of 
‘his bravery and loyalty with more pride than he had ever 
Vou. Il. Decem.1756. Dd * worne 
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Having afked, whether they had any 
‘« more indignities to put upon him, and renewing fome devout 
¢ ejaculations, he patiently endured the laft aét of the execu- 


‘ worne the garter. 


 tioner. 

‘ ¢ Thus perifhed in the thirty-eighth year of his age, the gal- 
¢ ant marquifs of Adontrofe ; the man whole military genius, 
“both by valor and conduct, had fhone forth beyond any, 
‘which, during thefe civil diforders, had appeared in the 
‘threekingdoms. ‘The finer arts too, in his youth, he had 
¢ fuccefsfully cultivated ; and whatever was fublime, elegant, 
‘or noble touched his great foul. Nor was he infenfible to 
‘the pleafures either of fociety or of love. Something, how- 
© ever, of the va/l and wubounded characterized his whole ac- 
tions and deportment ; and it was merely by an heroic effort 
‘of duty, that he brought his mind, impatient of fuperiority 
¢and even of equality, to pay fuch unlimited fubmiflion to 
‘the will of his fovereign.’ 

We fhall conclude with his obfervations on the character 
of Cromwel, which, in our opinion, are equally judicious 
and uncommon, and ferve to demonftrate the author’s inti- 
mate acquaintance with the human mind. ‘It feems to me, 
‘ that the occurrence of Cromwiel’s life, where his abilities are 
¢ principally difcovered, is his rifing from a private ftation, in 
‘ oppofition to fo many rivals fo much advanced before him, 
‘toa high command and authority in the army. His great 
‘courage, his fignal military talents, his eminent dexterity 
¢ and addrefs, were all requifite for this important acquifition. 
¢ Yet will not this promotion appear the effect of fupernatural 
‘ abilities, when we confider, that Fairfax, himfelf a private 
‘ gentleman, who had, not the advantage of a feat in parlia- 
‘ment, had, thro’ the fame fteps, attained even a fuperior 
‘rank, and, if endued with common capacity and penetra-, 
‘ tion, had been able to retain it. ‘I’o incite fuch an army to re- 
¢ bellion again{t the parliament, required no uncommon art 
‘ or induftry : to have kept them in obedience had been the 
‘ more difficult enterprife. When the breach was once formed 
© betwixt the military and civil powers, a fupreme and abfo- 
‘ lute authority, from that moment, is devolved on the gene- 
ral; and if he is afterwards pleafed to employ artifice or po- 

¢ licys 
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‘ licy, it may be regarded, on moft occafions, as great conde- 
* fcenfion, if not as a fuperfluous caution. That Cromwel was 
‘ever able really to blind or over-reach, either the king or 
“ the republicans, does not appear: as they poffeffed no means 
‘ of refifting the force under his command, they were glad 
* to temporize with him, and, by feeming to be deceived, 
© wait for opportunities of freeing themfelves from his domini- 
‘on. If he feduced the military fanatics, it is to be confider- 
‘ed, that their intereft and his evidently concurred, that 
‘their ignorance and low education expofed them to the 
‘ grofleft impofition, and that he himfelf was at bottom as 
‘ frantic an enthufiaft as the worft of them, and; in order to 
‘obtain their confidence, needed but difplay thofe vulgar and 
€ ridiculous habits, which he had early acquired, and on which 
‘ he fet fo high a value. An army is fo forcible, and at the 
* fame time fo coarfe a weapon, thatany hand, which wields 
‘it, may, without much dexterity, perform any operation, 
¢ and attain any afcendant in human fociety. 

©‘ The domeftic adminiftration of Cromwel, tho’ it difcovers 
€ great ability, was conducted without any plan either of li- 
¢ berty or arbitrary power: perhaps, his difficult fituation ad- 
* mitted of neither. His foreign enterprifes, tho’ full cf in- 
‘ trepidity, were pernicious to national intereft, and feem more 
‘the refult of impetuous fury or narrow prejudices, than of 
‘ cool forefight and deliberation, An eminent perfonage, how- 
‘ever, he was in many refpects, and even a fuperior genius ; 
‘but unequal and irregular in his operations. And tho’ not 
‘ defective in any talent, except that of elocution, the abili- 
‘ties, which in him were moft admirable, and which moft 
¢ contributed to his marvellous fuccefs, were the magnanimous 
© refolution of his enterprifes, and his peculiar dexterity in 
‘ difcovering the characters, and practifing on the weaknefles 
© of mankind. 

‘ If we furvey the moral character of Cremwel with that in- 
¢ dulgence, which is due to the blindnefs and infirmities of the 
‘ human fpecies, we fhall not be inclined to load his memory 
¢ with fuch violent reproaches as thofe which his enemies ufu- 
‘ally throw upon it. Amidft the paffion and prejudices of 
‘that time, that he fhould prefer the parliamentary to the 
Dd2 ‘ royal 
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‘ royal caufe will not appear very extraordinary ; fince, ever 
¢ at prefent, many men of fenfe and knowledge are difpofed 
‘to think, that the queftion with regard to the juftice of the 
* quarrel may be regarded as very doubtful and ambiguous. 
‘The murder of the king, the moft atrocious of all his ac- 
‘ tions, was to him covered under a mighty cloud of republi- 
© can and fanatical illufions ; and it is not impoffible ; that he 
« might believe it, as many others did, the moft meritorious 
¢ action, which he could perform. His fubfequent ufurpation 
< was the effect of neceflity, as well as of ambition ; nor is it 
‘ eafy to fee, how the various factions could at that time have 
‘been reftrained, without a mixture of military and arbitrary 
‘ authority. The private deportment of Cromwel, as a fon, 
‘a hufband, a father, a friend, is expofed to no confiderable 
 cenfure, if it does not rather merit praife, and, upon the whole, 
‘ his character does not appear more extraordinary and un- 
‘ufual by the mixture of fo much abfurdity with fo much 
‘ penetration, than by his tempering fuch violent ambition 
‘and fuch enraged fanaticifm with fo much regard to juftice 
¢ and humanity.’ 

We have carefully perufed this performance, comparing it 
with other produ¢tions on the fame fubjects, and notwithftand- 
ftanding the little blemifhes on which we have animadverted, 
we will venture to pronounce it one of the beft hiftories 
which modern times have produced. 





Art. II Keyswuer’s Travels, Vol. Il. continued. 


E fhall now rejoin Mr. Keyfler where we parted from 

him in that renowned city, which more than any 

other place in the known word abounds with objects that 
exite the admiration, and gratify the curiofity of ftrangers, 

‘In the area before the church of St. Anthony is 2 crofs of 

‘ oriental granate, with a crucifix of brafs on it ; and at its fide 

‘ the virgin Mary, of the fame metal, under a canopy fuppor- 

‘ted by four granate pillars. ‘This is a memorial of the mafs 

¢ celebrated in this church by Clement VIII. on the converfion 

¢ of Henry lV. king of France to the Romifh religion. It is no 

¢ wonder that the popes lay a great ftrefs on this tranfaction, 

¢ as it ferves them for an undeniable record of their fupremacy 
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< over crowned heads. At the abfolution, whilft the AG/erere 
“ mei was finging, at every verfe the pope, with a ftaff which 
‘he held in his hand, ftruck the king’s reprefentatives, the 
‘cardinals du Perron and d’Offat, on the fhoulders, who 
* were kneeling at his feet. And though cardinal d’Offat, ina 
* letter to his friend the duke de Villeroy, writes, that he hardly 
‘ felt the chaftifement ; yet it is fufficient that the holy father 
¢ can plead this as a precedent of his power over difobedient 
‘ children ; and that he can lay on them the ftaff of chaftife- 
‘ment with lenity or rigour as he fhall think fit. After all, 
“ tho’ the cardinal often repeated that nothing pafled in the ab- 
‘ folution in the leaft derogatory to the king’s prerogative, few 
“ impartial readers will take his word for it. His delay in fend- 
«ing an account of this fingular circumftance, betrays fome 
‘ fear of the cenfures that might be pafled on it; and that he 
‘ would have been much better pleafed if it could have been 
entirely concealed from the French, It was however publicly 4 
“known in France, with all its ignominious circumftances, 
* before the papal court had publifhed the narrative of this ex- 
¢ traordinary abfolution. 

‘On the pedeftal of the above-mentioned pillar was for- 
¢ merly this infcription : 

‘D. O. M. 
Clemente VIIT. Pont. Max. 
Ad memoriam abfolutionis 
Henrici IV. Franc. & Navarr, 
Regis Chriftianiffimi 
Q, F. R. D. xv. Kal. O&obris 

MDXCYP. 


“To God the greateft and beft of Beings. This was 
<¢ erected in memory of the abfolution of the moft chriftian 
“© king Henry IV. of France and Navarre, on the 17th of Sep- 
“ tember, 1595, Clement VIII. being Pope.” 

‘In the oratory of Gregory the Great is to be feen the marble 
‘table, at which that pope ufed every day to feed twelve poor 
¢ men, till once a thirteenth joined thefe guefts, who, it is faid, 
‘was found to be an angel. From that time he had always 
thirteen of the poor at his table, which is ftill the number 
‘ of poor priefts, on whom the pope waits at table on Maun- 
* day Thurfday. The faint entertaining the twelve poor men, 
‘with other pious actions of Gregory the Great, are painted in 
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‘ frefco on the wall by Antonio Viviani dUrbine; and on the 
¢ marble table is this infcription : 
‘© Bis fenos hic Gregorius pajcebat egenos, 
“6 Angelus & decimus tertius accubutt. 

“© Whilft Gregory here was feeding twelve indigent men at 
‘< this table, an angel condefcended to fit down and make the 
¢¢ thirteenth.” 

‘At St. Maria del popolo, the marble fkeleton reprefenting 
‘death, and the tomb made by Giov. Baptifta Gifleni for him- 
€ felf, are worth obferving. ‘he Epitaph is as follows 

66 “Fohanues Bapti fla Giflenus, Romanus, 
6 Sed rH bis clus potiufyuam Viator, 
Cui Si: gifmundt HI. & ‘ladiflat lV. 

66 a Joban nis Cafimiri I. 
“ Polonie S Suecia Resum 
6} Ar chiteElus non uno in Capitolio uit, 
“* Omnia bona ut mala fecum tulit, 
‘© Domum bic quieren brevem, alibi eternam, 


“¢ Suis edoétus flaribus, pomts ac montibus 
“¢ Vitam non modo caducam effe, fed fluxam ; 


“ Ba fefe vivens expre(fit imagine 
<< ‘ Qyane non ni/t pulvis GS umbra fingeret, 
6¢ Memor vera bomine m é ple ftica natum 
“¢ Flee artis fue veftigia fixit in lapide, 
“S Sed pede mox tempor's conterenda ; 
°° Ita mortis fue obdurefcens in vidtorsa 
<< Ut illam captivam ac faxeam fecertt ; 
“s Pidlura, Sculpture SF Architecture 
“< Triplict in pugna nulli daturus palmam 
cc Sudes x non integer fciffus in partes. 
© Anne MDCLX. fuum agebat LXXmum 
“¢ Cum hac inter rudimenta preluderet, 


“«< Peregit tandem extremum an. MDCLXXII. 


“4 Te @ nec plaufiss exadlurus nec plandtus. . 
6¢ Sed in aditu In exitu 
“AVE SALVE. 


“¢ “Fohn Baptifia Gifleni, a native of Rome, and rather a citi- 

‘< zen of the world than a traveller in it, having been the archi- 
*< tect of feveral capital buildings to Sigi/mund III. Uladiflaus 
‘<¢TV. and Foln Cafimir 1. kings of Poland and Sweden, car- 
“ried his good and ill qualities with him, feeking an habita- 
*¢ tion of a fhort duration here, but an eternal: manfion in 
** another world, ‘Taught by the fhort-liv’d flowers, fruit, 
$6 &c, 
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“< &c. which he fo well imitated, that this life is fhort and 
‘* continually running to decay ; he carved his image while 
“¢ living, and being fenfible he was but meer duft, a fhadow, 
“© he made ufe of ftone as a more durable material for this 
“* fpecimen of his art; but even this will at laft be deftroyed 
“¢ by all-devouring time. Grown bold by this victory over 
“‘ death, he took him prifoner, and fixed him in ftone. He 
“¢ equally excelled in painting, fculpture and architeture, fo 
*¢ that a connoifleur would be dubious for which of thefe arts 
“‘ he was moft celebrated, while he deferved the palm in all 
*‘the three. He firft fketched out this performance as an 
<¢ amufement in the year 1660, when he was in the 7oth year 
“of his age, and finifhed the courfe of his life in 1672. 
“* Reader, he requires neither thy applaufe nor thy tears, but 
“< the bare falutation of an AVE at thy approach, and a SALVE 
*¢ at thy departure.” 

Rome, that feat of tafte and literature, that noble repofitory 
of arts and fciences, has been fo often and fo accurately de- 
{cribed by a variety of modern writers, that we are not to ex- 
pect any thing new in Mr. Key/ler’s account of it, though it 
is perhaps more compleat than any other, the learned author 
having omitted nothing that could raife the attention or gratify 
the curiofity of his readers. His defcription of that moft noble 
edifice St. Peter’s church is too exact and circumftantial to 
be inferted here at full length. We have extracted, however, 
from our author the general form and dimenfions of it, which 
are as follows: 

‘ This incomparable church (/ays he) is built in the form 
“of a Latin crofs, and the proportion is fo exactly obferved 
‘in the length, height, and breadth, that the eye cannot 
‘ perceive any thing extraordinary large in any of the three 
‘ dimenfions, although the whole taken together be of very 
‘uncommon bulk and extent. ‘The middle ifle is about thirty- 
‘eioht common paces broad, and the whole length of the 
‘ church two hundred and eighty-eight ; of which the diitance 
‘ from the entrance of the church to the center of the cypola 
‘takes up a hundred and eighty. 

‘ According to the chevalier Carlo Fontana’s geometrical 
‘computation, the whole length of the edince, the breadch 
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‘of the portico and the thicknefs of the walls included, 
is 970 Roman palmi, which are equal to 666 3 pieds 
‘ de roy de Paris, or French feet, and 722 Englifb feet, as cal- 
‘culated by Aion. I fhall now obferve, once for all, that 
* a Roman palmo is about an inch more*than a common fpan; 
‘or, according to a geometrical computation, it is 8 inches 
* and 3 lines, that is, fomething above } of a Paris foot. 

¢ The length within, from pope Eugenius’s brafs door ,to the 
‘ fartheft altar, where St. Peter’s pulpit ftands, is 829 } Ro- 
© man palmi, or 571 Paris, and 594 Englif feet. 

‘ The breadth of the great nave or middle ifle, which runs 
‘the whole length of the church, is 123 palmi, or 84 3 
* French, and 86 3 Englifh feet ; but the whole breadth of the 
‘church, from the Capella del Coro to that of the Holy Sa- 
© crament, exclufive of the thicknefs of the walls, is 414 palmt, 
© or 284 Paris, and 291 Englifh feet. The length of St. Pe- 
‘ ter’s church to the crofs ifle is 258 palmi, or 170 French, 
‘and 174 Englif teet, The length of the crofs ifle is 615 
* palmi, or 410 French, and 438 Englifh feet; and, including 
* the walls, 671 palmi, or 461 3 French feet, and, 490 Eng- 
‘ii/fb, ‘The breadth of the crofs ifle within is 103 palmi, or 
© 70 3 French feet, and 73 Englifh, ‘The height of the church 
‘from the pavement to the roof (not including the cupola) 
‘is 200 palmz, or 137 5 French, and 144 Englifh feet. The 
« breadth of the fagade or front is 390 palm; the height of the 
* ftatues on the frontifpiece 22 palmi, or 16 French; and 18 
‘ Engli/b feet ; and the outward circumference of the church 
* 3000 palm. 

‘In the temple of Solomon were included feveral large 
* courts, and it was enriched with prodigious ornaments of 
‘ gold and filver; but the majn building was by no means to 
* be compared with St, Peter’s at Rome, St. Paul’s church at 
* London js a noble piece of architecture, but much lefs in jts 
‘ dimenfions than St. Peter’s ; its length, according to Chamber- 
‘ Jain, being only 690 Englifh feet, which make about 646 
* feet of Paris; but if we follow the meafurement and de- 
* fign of Colin Campbell, in the firft volume of his Vitruvius 
* Britarnicus, which feems to come neareft the truth, the 

6 Jength of St. Pax/’s will be found not to ¢xceed 520 Englifa 
* feet; 
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© feet; whereas St. Peter’s (of which he gives the neweft 
¢and moft exact plan and elevation) takes up 650 Englifh 
¢ feet, exclufive of the portico ; but in both the thicknefs of 
‘the walls is included. St. Peter’s according to my mea- 
‘ fure, is 228 common paces in length, of which paces the 
“length of St. Paul’s at London, from the fagade to the cen- 
‘ ter of the cupola, is 124, and the whole length 222. The 
‘length of the crofs ifle from the north to the fouth door is 
‘115, and the breadth of the church in other parts is 46 
‘fuch paces. The diameter of the cupola is 53, and the 
‘ circumference of the firft gallery 156 common paces. In an 
‘ apartment in the upper part of St. Paul’s is a wooden mo- 
del of St. Peter’s church ; but fo inaccurate, that they who 
‘judge of the two churches by it will be greatly miftaken. 

‘ After all the attention and charge in building St. Peter’s, 
‘it has not been preferved from the common fate of -all fub- 
‘lunary things; 7. ¢. it has a mixture of imperfections ; 
‘ but inftead of enlarging on them, or examining the juftnefs 
‘ of fuch cenfures on this fuperb edifice, give me leave to re- 
‘fer you to the introduction to the firft part of the above- 
‘mentioned Mr. Campbell's Vitruvius Britannicus. 

© It is univerfally agreed that the cupola of St. Peter’s is a 
‘ work of aftonifhing art and grandeur, and at a confiderable 
‘ diftance imprefles on the mind a magnificent idea of the city 
‘in which it ftands. The height from the pavement of the 
‘church to the top of the crofs is 593 palmi, or 405 French, 
Sand 432 Englifh feet. The outward circumference of the 
‘dome is 620 Englifh feet ; and the inward diameter, which 
‘is equal to that of the Pantheon, is 191 Roman palmi, or 
1314 French, and 143 Englifh fect. The firft gallery in 
* the cupola I found to be 214 common paces round,’ 

Mr. Key/ler’s obfervations on Mo/faic work cannot but be agree- 
able to all the lovers of art. 

‘ That the ancients (/ays he) carried their reprefentations 
* of inlaid precious ftones to great perfection, appears from 
* Pliny, lib. 37. where he fays, That Pompey in a triumphal 
* procefion had his effigy, confifting of pearls, curioufly ar- 
‘ranged, carried in the fpectacle, veriore luxurie triumpho, 
f which was ‘rather the triumph of luxury than valour,” as 
3 ‘ that 
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‘ that author adds. But this I do not take to have been the 
¢ fort of work in queftion, which was rather what the Romans 
“called Lithoffrata or Opera Mufiva teffellata, vermiculata, fec- 
‘ ta, and the artifans Mufearios, or Mufivarios. “The mate- 
¢ rials ufed by the moderns for thefe works are little pieces of 
‘ glafs of all the different fhades in every tint or colour, like 
* thofe of the fine Lxgli/fh worfted ufed in needle-work. The 
‘ glafs is firft caft into thin cakes, which are afterwards cut 
«into long pieces of a different thicknefs. Many of thefe 
« pieces ufed in the works on roofs and cielings, which are 
“ confequently feen' only at a great diftance, appear to be a 
‘ finger’s breadth ; but the finer works confift only of glafs 
¢ pins, if I may call them fo, not thicker than a common few- 
‘ ing needle, fo that a portrait of four feet {quare fhall take up 
¢ two millions of fuch pins or ftuds. 

‘ Thefe pins are fo clofely joined together, that after the 
¢ piece is polifhed (which is done in the fame manner as look- 
‘ ing-glafles are polifhed,) it can hardly be difcerned to be an 
‘ arrangement of an infinite number of particles of glafs ; but 
‘rather looks like a picture painted with the fineft colours, 
¢ with cryftal placed before it. ‘The ground in which thefe 
‘ vitreous pieces are inlaid, is a pafte compounded of cal- 
¢cined marble, fine fand, gum tragacanth, whites of eggs 
‘and oil. It is at firft fo foft, that the pieces are eafily in- 
‘ ferted, and upon any overfight, may be taken out again, 
«and the pafte new moulded for the admiffion of other pins 
‘ or ftuds ; but by degrees it grows as hard as a ftone, fo that 
‘no impreffion can be made on the work. This pafte is 
¢ fpread within a wooden frame, which, for the large pieces, 
< muft not be lefs than a foot in breadth and thicknefs. ‘This 
‘ frame is faftened with brafs tacks to a plate of the fame me- 
‘tal, or a ftone flab; and as in capital pieces, which are 
‘ often twenty feet by fifteen, this pafte-ground muft be above 
‘ three quarters of a foot deep, and the pins or ftuds as long, 
« it may eafily be conceived of what weight fuch a piece mutt 
‘be. The pieces defigned for roofs, or any diftant place, 
‘are not polifhed; but in the altar-pieces, &c. nothing is 
‘ wanting to give them the moft beautiful and fplendid ap- 
‘ pearance. A piece of about eighty fquare feet, if perform- 
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«ed with tolerable care and delicacy, will employ eight ar- 
* tifts for the fpace of two years. The ftuds of the feveral 
“ colours lie ready before the artift in cafes, as the letters are 
« laid before the compofitors in a printing-houfe; and fuch is 
‘ their accuracy in imitating the fineft ftrokes of the pencil, 
‘that the only apparent difference betwixt the original paint- 
‘ing and fuch a copy, is, that the latter has a much finer 
¢ luftre and the colours are more-vivid. All the altar-pieces in 
¢ St. Peter’s church are to be done in mofaic work; feveral 
popes, in imitation of Junocent XII. having left proper funds, 
«by will, for that purpofe, which, by private legacies that 
‘ are daily given, are continually augmenting. Under Bene- 
* dié? XIII. only three altar-pieces were executed in mofaic ; 
“the cathedral at Benevento being the favourite object of his 
¢ munificence. | 

‘ The cutting of the glafs.after fufion is performed on the 
“top of St. Peter’s church, and the work or the arranging and 
* fixing of the ftuds is carried on in an edifice for that pur- 
‘ pofe behind the church. ‘The ftuds ufed in the old mofaic 
“works are very large, and often covered either with filver 
‘or gold. ‘Towards the end of the thirteenth century, at 
“the fame time that Giovanni Cimabue a Florentime (who was 
‘born in 1240, and died in the year 1300) had begun the re- 
‘ ftoration of painting by his improvements in defign, Andrea 
* Taff, his countryman, brought the mofaic work into greater 
‘vogue; having learned the art from Apollonius a Greek, 
‘ who had given admirable fpecimens of his {kill at St. AZark’s 
‘church at Venice : he likewife taught him the method of en- 
‘amelling, and efpecially of preparing gems and vitreous 
* compofitions for mofaic work. 

‘ This curious art has been greatly improved during thefe 
‘ laft two centuries, as may be feen by the coarfe works of the 
‘ old fmall cupola’s in St. Peter’s, where the ftuds are made of 
‘burnt clay, and varnifhed with feveral colours on the furface 
‘only; but they are gradually taken away to make room for 
‘ the finer work of later times. | 

‘ The modern mofaic muft be alfo diftinguifhed from the 
‘ Florentine work, which confifts of fparks and gems and {mall 


pieces of the fineft marble, fet together in imitation of 
‘ birds, 
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¢ birds, flowers, &c. as a cabinet-maker inlays a table or ca~ 
© binet with variety of figures in wood of different colours ; 
¢ hence it is called Pretre pretisfe commeffe.’ 

The famous Rotonda or Pantheon is thus defcribed by our 
author. 

« The Rotonda, fo called from its figure, has withftood the 
¢ injuries of time beyond any ftruCture of ancient Rome. It 
¢feems ftrange that neither this remarkable temple, JZ. Au- 
© relius’s. pillar, Adrian’s Maufoleum, nor Severus’s Septizonium, 
“are to be met with on any ancient Roman medal. This 
© edifice was firft dedicated by AZ. Agrippa to Fupitor Ultor, 
€or the avenger, and afterwards to all the deities, celeftial, 
¢ terreftial, and infernal ; hence it was called Pantheon. Some 
« authors affirm, that the roof was at firft covered with filver, 
« which they fay was {tripped off by the foldiery in tumultuous 
“times; and that its motft valuable ftatues and other orna- 
¢ ments were carried away by Conflantius to Conflantinople. 
¢ However, in the time of pope Urdan VIII. there ftill re- 
* mained a vaft quantity of brafs about it: but that pope had 
<it melted down for the fuperb altar in the cathedral of St. 
© Peter; and fome pieces of cannon for the caftle of St. An- 
¢ gels. How he came to {pare the large bronze gates, which 
¢ are eighteen feet four inches broad and thirty-fix feet high, 
* is fomething extraordinaay, as he had a fair pretence for re- 
* moving them on account of their difproportion to the builde 
‘ing; they being, in all appearance, at firft defigned for 
*fome other edifice. On this occafion Pafquin obferved, 
© Quod non fecerunt Barbari Roma, fecit Barbarini, ** That 
*< Barbarini dealt worfe with Rome than ever the Barbarians 
«¢ did.” Over the door within this edifice is the following 
¢ infeription : 

‘© Pantheon, 
“¢ adificium toto terrarum orbe 
“¢ celeberrimum, 
«© Ab Agrippa Augufti genero 
& Impié Fovi, caterifque mendacibus Diss, 
‘© a Bonifacio III. Pontifice 
“<< Deipara, & SS. Chrifti Martyribus 
“¢ p12 dicatum. 


© Vybanus VII. Pont. Max. 


‘ Binis 
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“© Binis ad campani e@ris ufum 
“© Turribus exornavity 
‘s Et nova contignatione munivit 


“© Anno Domini MDCXXXII. Pontif. 1X. 


“The Pantheon, a ftructure celebrated throughout the 
*¢ whole world, firft profanely dedicated to Fupiter and all the 
<< falfe gods, by Agrippa, fon-in-law to the emperor Augu/tus, 
<< and afterwards pioufly confecrated to the mother of God, 
<< and the holy Chriftian martyrs, by pope Boniface IIIL is now 
“<< adorned with two towers, &c. at the expence of pope Ur- 
< ban VIII. in the year of Chrift 1632, and the ninth of his 
“* pontificate.” 

‘ The nitches ftill remaining fhew, that this temple-formerly 
“contained the ftatues of the gods; and from Pliny, 4d. ix. 
“¢. 35. it appears, that the ftatue of Venus, in the Pantheon, 
“had a pair of ear-rings made of the pearls that Ciopatra 
‘ had fpared at her extravagant entertainment with AZark An- 
“ thony. It was an impracticable thing to build a temple that 
‘could contain all the gods worfhipped by the Romans, as 
“they were feveral thoufands in number; but temples dedi- 
“ cated to more than one god were called Pantheons. On the 
* right-hand, before the entrance of the Rotonda (which is its 
‘ prefent name) according to Dio, lib. xxxv. ftood an image 
© of Auguftus, and on the left that of Agrippa. The outfide 
‘is entirely of Tiveli free-ftone, and within it is incrufted 
“ with marble. 

‘ The roof of the Pantheon is a round dome, without pil- 
‘ lars or windows, the diameter of which is 72 common paces : 
‘this agrees with 144 feet, or 218 3 palmi, as it is computed 
‘by others. Some reckon the diameter within to be 132 
“ feet, exclufive of the wall, which is eighteen feet thick: this 
‘ diameter, however, ‘exceeds the height, which is afcended by 
* a ftair-cafe of 190 fteps. ‘This church, though it has no 
* windows, but only a round aperture 37 3 in diameter in 
“the center of the dome, is very light in every part. The 
“ pavement is made of large fquare ftones and porphyry, flop- 
* ing all round towards the center, where the rain water fal- 
‘ ling down through the aperture at the top of the dome, is 


“conveyed away by a proper el covered with a ftone full 
* of holes,’ We 
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We have lately been inform’d, by an article from Romé 
in the public papers, that this ancient and noble ftruCture is 
fallen in, our quotation of this paflage may therefore feem 
more neceflary, at this juncture, as the Pantheon may proba- 
bly never be feen again as defcribed by Mr. Key/ler. 
© Under Raphael’s bufto in the Rotonda are the following 
« lines : 
“¢ Ut videant Pofteriores decus &F venuftatem, 
“© Cujus gratiam mentemque caeleftem 
** In piéturis admirantur, 
&¢ Raphaelis Sanétiu Urbinatis, 
“< Pidlorum princtpis ; 
<¢ In tumulo [pirantem ex marmore vultum 
“¢ Carolus Marattus, 
“<< Tam eximit Virit memoriam veneratus, 
“© Ad perpetuum vertutis exemplar 
“+ Et incitamentum 


“<P, Anno MDCLXXI/. 


«¢ That pofterity may not be ftrangers to the comely and 
“¢ crateful mien of Raphael d’ Urbino, the prince of painters, 
«¢ whofe fkill and divine genius they fo much admire in his 
“‘ works; and that a perpetual pattern of and incitement to 
“¢ virtue might be here exhibited, Carla Maratti, who revered 
“‘ the memory of fo great a man, fet up this refemblance of 
<¢ him in breathing marble, in the year 1674.” 

The palaces in Rome are defcribed by Mr. Keyfer in alpha- 
betical order, that the traveller who carries the book with 
him, (and he cannot carry one more ufeful) may the more 
readily recur to any of them. The following anecdotes, fe- 
le&ted from feveral parts of this volume, may, perhaps, not be 
unentertaining to our readers. ‘There is fomething very pretty 
in the compliment paid to Jazocent XII. in one of the apart- 
ments of the Curia Innocenztana, or court of juftice, on the 


ground-floor of which is this infcription : 


“ Miraris, hofpes, 
‘© Aflraam 
“© Tam magnificé habitantem ? 
“© Scias 
“<6 Duid & fplendidiores 
“ habet ades, 
“© Animum Principis.” < Doft 
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«« Doft thou wonder, ftranger, at this magnificent habita- 
“tion of Afrea? Know, that it has a much nobler dwel- 
«¢ ling,—the fovereign’s heart.” 

« There is no better money (/ays Keyfler) both for weight 
‘ and ftandard, than the papal coins ; but I was particularly 
© pleafed with the moral hints in the legends of the Paoli and 
* Half-Paoli. As for example : 

© Qui dat pauperi non indigebit. He that giveth to the poor 
¢ fhall never want. 

‘ In fudore vultus tui. In the fweat of thy brows. 

‘ Non Cor apponite. Set not thy heart upon it. 

© Non concupifces argentum. Covet not money. 

“ Delifa operit charitas. Charity covers a multitude of fins. 

© Da ne noceat. Give, left it fhould prove hurtful to thee. 

© Si affiuant nolite cor apponere. ‘If they abound, fet not 
‘ thy heart upon them. 

‘ Confervata pereunt.. They perifh with keeping. 

‘Da & accipe. Give, that thou mayft receive. 

‘ Inopie fit fupplementum. Let it be a relief to indigence. 

© Ezeno Spes. ‘The hope of the neceflitous. 

© Elevat Pauperem. It exalts the low. 

© Date & dabitur. Give, and it fhall be given unto you. 

© Prudentia pretiofior eft argento. Prudence is more valuable 
‘ than filver. 

‘ Solatium miferis. The folace of the afflicted. 

© Nocet minis. Satis ad nocendum. It hurts lefs. Sufficient 
© to do hurt. 

©‘ The Benedetti Villa, near the Porta di S. Pancratio, was 
“built by the 4bbé Elpjdio Benedetti, agent for the crown of 
© France. In this Villa, both the infide and outfide of thefe 
© walls are covered with proverbs and moral fentences. In the 
‘ firft gallery, even with the ground floor, are the pictures of 
© French and Jtalian ladies, namely, the countefs Laura Ma- 
“ refchotti, Mefdames Colonna, Montefpan, and Valiere : how- 
‘ever, the infcriptions in this gallery are all pointed againft 
* the fair-fex.. Of thefe the following may ferve as a {pe- 
© cimen ; ; 


‘ La 
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,* La Donna ride quando puole, 
© Et piange quando vuole. 


© Le Donne quaft tutte 
¢ Per parer belle fi fanno brut- 


© te. 


© La Donna comeil Chriftallo, 
* Sella urta da in fallo. 


© Donna, che parlamenta, 
© E come una piazza mezza 


© pera. 
© Femina e vento, 
© $i cambia in un momento. 
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¢ A woman laughs when fhe 
‘can, but weeps when fhe 
© pleafes. 


¢ Moft women disfigure them- 
‘ felves by affe&ting to pa- 
¢ pear beautiful. 


‘Women are like cryftal; 
* one fall breaks them both. 


‘ Awoman that deliberates 
¢ is like a fort half loft. 


‘Women and the wind are 
* ever changing.” 


The following an infcription mentioned by Mr. Key/ler, 
relating to the garden of the celebrated Villa Borghese, which 
the reader will acknowledge to be at leaft as elegant and po- 
lite as any that are to be met with in the parks or gardens of 


our Englifh nobility. 


“ Ville Burghefie Pinciane 
** Cuftos hec edico: 
“ Durfquis es, ft liber, 
<< Legum compedes ne hic timeas, 
<< Ito quo voles, carpito que voles, 
“© Abito, quando voles. 

“< Exteris magis hec parantur quam hero, 
*¢ In gureo Seculo, ubi cunéa aurea 
“< Temporum fecuritas fecit, 

“<< Ferreas leges prefigere herus vetat : 
“¢ Sit hic amico pro lege honefta voluntas. 
<< Verum fi quis dolo malo 
“© Lubens fctens 
“¢ Aureas Urbanitatis leges fregerit, 
“6 Caveat ne fibi 
‘¢ Tefferam amicitia fubiratus Villicus 
“* advorfum frangat. 


‘<J, the keeper of the Villa Borghefe, give notice, that 
*¢ whoever thou art, if thou art free, thou needeft not fear 


“any fhackles of the law fhould reftrain thee here: go 
ss where 
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«¢ where thou wilt, gather what thou pleafeft, and ftay or go 
“© when it is agreeable to thee. All thou feeft is rather for 
“< the entertainment of ftrangers than of the owner: who, 
<< mindful of the ineftimable freedom of the golden age, 
“¢ banifhes from thefe tranquil manfions the rigid laws invent- 
“‘ed in the iron age: let good manners be the only law to 
“¢ be obferved here. But fhouldft thou wantonly and delibe- 
‘¢ rately break the golden rule that good-breeding dictates, 
“< beware left the provoked gardener fhould alfo break thro’ the 
“¢ bounds of civility and friendfhip.” 

Mr. Keyfler in his journey from Rome to Naples vifits every 
place that can afford either inftruction or amufement. A- 
mongft other recommendations of our author’s work the Eng- 
ifh reader will be pleas’d to meet with an honeft indignation 
againft and a thorough contempt of popifh legends and mira- 
cles, which he never fails to expofe with that ridicule and 
laughter which they fo highly deferve. Near Ve/uvio he meets 
with this infcription to St. ‘Januarius. 


“< DIVO FANUARIO, 
“ Urbis Neap. Indigetum Principi, 
“© Quid Montis Vefuvi 
“© Anno MDCCVII. 

“© Cum Maxima ignis eruptione 
“‘ Fadia, dies complures magis 
°° Magifque ferociret, 

“¢ “Fam ut certiffimum Urbi 
“¢ Totique Campania 
“* Incendium minaretur, 

“¢ Sacri oftenfu capitis 
‘s In ara hic exftructa 
“ E’xcidiofos impetus 
<¢ Extemplo opprefferits 
“© E't omnia ferenarit, 

“© Neapolitani 
¢ Brus divini Beneficti 
6 Uti & innumerorum aliorum, 
“© Duibus a Bello, Fame 
6 Peftilentia, Terra motu 
“¢ Urbem, Civitatemque 
“¢ Liberavit, memores 


“cP. BP. 
Vor. Il. Decem. 1756. Ee “Te 
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“ To St. Fanuarius, the chief of the Neapolitan faints, by 
«‘ the expofure of whofe facred head on an altar erected or 
*¢ this fpot, a moft dreadful eruption ef mount Ve/uvio in 
«¢ 3707, which had raged feveral days with increafing vio- 
‘* Jenee, fo as to threaten the city and the whole country 
«« with an unavoidable conflagration, was inftantaneoufly fup- 
« prefled, and fair profperous weather fucceeded, the Neapo- 


‘¢ /itans, in acknowledgment of this, and innumerable other 


« fional deliverances from war, peftilence, famine, and earth- 
« quakes, have erected this monument.” 

Mr. Keyfler, {peaking of Naples, tells us this remarkable 
ftory: * Though national charges (/ays be) generally imply 
¢ ignorance, narrownefs of foul, and uncharitablenefs, it is cer- 
‘tain, however, that the hiftory of Naples, almoft beyond 
€any other, abounds in fad inftances of the exceffive de- 
«pravity of human nature. Tophana the noted female poi- 
«foner, who firft invented the gua Tophania is ftill living in 
« prifon here, and few foreigners leave Nad/es without feeing 
this infernal hag. Ske is a little old) woman who had en- 
“tered into a kind of religious fifterhood ; and on this ac- 
¢ count, ifnot on a worfe, her life has hitherto been fpar- 
ed. She is faid to have poifoned, fome hundreds of people,. 
‘and was remarkably liberal of her drops, ‘which fhe gave 
‘by way of alms, to wives who, from feveral intimations,. 
‘fhe knew would not be inconfolable for the death of their 
‘hufbands. Five or fix drops of this liquid, it feems, anfwer 
«the purpofe, and may be lowered or tempered fo as to take 
¢ effect in any determinate time. ‘This water continues ftilk 
© to be privately made at Naples under the appellation of Ac- 
* guetta di Napolt, and not many years fince a finali cafk of it 
¢ was, according to orders, fent to a certzin country. But 
“fince lemon-juice has been found to be a fort of antidote 
¢ againft it, this vilé compofition is fallen into fome difrepute. 
‘The humane Dr. Branchaletti wrote a beok exprefly on the 
‘remedies or antidotes againft thefe Stygian drops; but all 
¢ the inventions to counterwork this poifon prefuppofe the fa- 
tal potion to be very recently adminiitered, or previoufly 
© cuarded againft, upon any fuipicion, by fuch prefervatives.’ 
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¢In the Capella del Santiffimo Crocefiffa is the crucifix which 
‘ condefcended to exprefs its approbation of the writings of 
“the celebrated Thomas d’ Aquino, or Aquinas, concerning 
the real prefence of the body and blood of Chrift in the fa- 
© crament in thefe words: Bene fcripfiftide me, Thoma, quam 
© ergo mercedem accipies ? “* Thomas, thou has written well con- 
“cerning me; what reward fhall I give thee on that ac- 
“© count?’ To which the doctor is faid to have anfwered: 
© Non aliam nifi te ipfum, “* [ll have no other recompence but 
<< thyfelf.” On certain days of the year this crucifix is with 
© great pomp expofed to public view ; but, atall other times, 
“is not to be feen; feven different perfons having in their 
© cuftody as many different keys of the fhrine in which it is 
“ kept.’ 

We recommend the perufal of our author’s account of the 
Cafa Santa belonging to the church of St. Adaria Annunziata 
at Naples, to the governors of the worthy Foundling-Ho/pital. 

‘ The hofpital (fays Mr. Keyfler) called la Cafa Santa; 
© belonging to this church, was once the beft endowed in the 
‘whole world; for its annual income in lands, tithes, im- 
‘ pofts, endowments, intereft of money, &c. amounted to two 
‘hundred thoufand ducats, or, as fome compute it, to a mil- 
‘lion of fcudi. On the other hand, the annual expences for 
© the fick, poor, foundlings, and other charitable ufes, were 
‘no lefs: fo that the following lines over the main entrance 
¢ fay no more than what is ftrictly true :! 


6* Lae pueris, Dotem innuptts, (Velumque pudicisy 
“¢ Datque medelam agris hac opulenta domus. 

* Hinc merito facra eft ili, que nupta, pudica, 
a £t laétans ; orbis vera medela fuit. 


«This wealthy houfe gives milk to babes, a portion to 
©‘ maids, a veil to nuns, and medicines to the fick; and is 
“© therefore juftly dedicated to her who was a mother and gave 
“fuck, and yet was a pure virgin, and brought redemption 
“¢ to heal the world.” 

‘ The children brought up here are generally about two 
© thoufand five hundred in number; it being no uncommon 
€ thing in one night for twenty infants to be put into the wheel 
ke 2 ‘ or 
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© or machine which ftands open both day and night for the 
‘ reception of them, and eight wet nurfes attend every day. 
‘The boys are brought up to handicraft trades, and fome 
“even to the church ; they being, notwithftanding the uncer- 
‘ tainty of their legitimacy, by a bull of pope Nicholas IV. 
‘ declared capable of holy orders. The girls, as they grow 
‘up, according to their capacities or inclinations do. the ne- 
‘ ceflary work of the hofpital, are employed in the care and 
¢ inftruction of the children, entered into a convent, or married 
¢ with a portion of a hundred or two hundred ducats ; and this 
‘Jaft article has formerly amounted to ten thoufand ducats 
per annum, whilft that of the foundlinzs was feldom lefs than 
* fifteen thoufand. “Fhe young women married from this 
©houfe, in cafe they are left widows in neceffitous circum- 
* ftances, or forfaken by their hufbands; or if the marriage, 
¢ without any fault of theirs, proves unfortunate, are intitled 
€to a re-admiffion, and have a particular apartment allowed 
‘them, being ditinguifhed by the name of Ritornate. The 
¢ annual amount of the dowries to other women with which 
this houfe is charged by feveral ancient legacies and founda- 
* tions, was at leaft eighteen thoufand ducats ; there being 
© not a fewnoble families whofe daughters, at their marriage, 
‘received two or three thoufand dollars from this hofpital. 
The phyficians, furgeons, apethecaries, fervants, &c. ftood 
‘ the houfe annually in fourteen thoufand ducats. The dif- 
penfary belonging -to it is extremely well worth feeing. 
¢ To the Ca/a Santa belong four other hofpitals, one of which 
‘is at Puzzuelo, whither, as alfo to Trited, great numbers 
‘of patients, about three hundred at a time, are fent thrice 
‘ every fummer ta the warm baths and fudatories, and there 
¢ provided with food, lodging, and neceflary attendance ; their 
© ftay at thefe baths is limited to feven days. 
«Such was the ftate of this hofpital at the beginning of this 
* century, when it proved bankrupt for above five millions of 
* ducats ; upon which its total ruin was apprehended. The 
‘ affair, which had for a long time lam concealed like fire 
‘hidden under the afhes, in the year 1701 began to dif-- 
€ cover itfelf, and was at length brought before an imperial 
* commiflion ; which till a total difcharge of the debts, aflign- 
, ‘ed 
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© ed over to the creditors fo much of its income as to referve 
* only forty-two thoufand ducats a year for the fupport of the 
© hofpital, the church, and the convent. This has reduced 
‘ the girls portions from two hundred ducats to fifty, and the 
* other expences have fuffered a proportional diminution ; 
“even a great part of the filver ornaments of the church 
‘ (which ftill does not want for fplendor) has been difpofed of, 
‘in order the fooner to emerge from thefe difficulties; which 
« however muft be a work of time.’ 

We could amufe our readers with many more extracts from 
this work equally entertaining ; but muft not extend our ar- 
ticles to too great a length, what we have given above will, 
we apprehend, be fufficient incitements to them to accom- 
pany Mr. Keyfer in his travels through this inchanting coun- 
try. We cannot conclude without wifhing that the Englif 
tranflator (whoever he is) would mend his pace a little inthe 
two laft volumes which are yet to come of this ufeful work, 
and not dribble out his labours in a manner fo prejudicial to 
his author, and fo difguftful to his readers. 





Art. IIL. 4 treatife, containing the defcription and ufe of a cu- 
riaus quadrant, made and finifoed by the mafterly hand of that 
excellent mechanic, John Rowley ; for taking of altitudes, and 
for folving various mathematical problems in geometry, navi- 
gation, aftronomy, Sc. Some of them, by a bare injpettion 
of the infirument, ana others by eafy operations onit. Stue 
dioufly adapted to the meaneft capacities. To which are pre- 
fixed an alphabetical expofition, of the neceffary terms of art 
and a plate of the inftrument. By T. W. F. R. S. gto. 
Pr. 5s, Dodfley. 


FILE quadrant, here defcribed, was, as the author in- 
forms us in his preface, made by Mr. Row/ey (when he 
had newly finifhed his apprenticefhip) with the greateft ac- 
guracy, according to the directions of his matter, who had 


obferved both fuperfluities and defe@ts in Mr. Callins’s qua- 
drant. 


It doth not appear, by this account, that more than ope 
ef thefe was made; but the author has, in the preface, and 
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other parts of the work, fhewn how the print thereof may 
be rendered, almoft, equglly ufeful with the quadrant itfelf. 

The firft four pages contain the definitions of fuch terms of 
art as the author frequently ufes ; thefe are clear and pertine 
ent: and about eight pages more are employed in the intro- 
duction, the defign of which is to render the reader acquainted 
with the nature and mutual relation of arcs and angles; and 
with the names, properties, and ufe of thofe lines, by which 
the trigonometers determine the quantity of atcs and angles. 

We fhall here infert fo much of what he fays, concerning 
the nature and the mutual relation of arcs and angles, as 
can conveniently be done, without references to figures, as a 
fpecimen of the author’s manner of treating his fubject. 

* When two lines meet in a point, the opening or diftance 
© between them, or, which is the fame thing, the inclination 
© of the one line to the other, is called an angle, which when 
¢ the lines forming it are ftraight ones, is called a reétilineal, 
€ or right-lined angle, 

‘ The lines forming any angle are called its legs, 

¢ One angle is faid to be lefs than other, when its legs are 
¢ more inclined, or nearer to one another; and, on the con- 
€ trary, it is the bigger if lefs inclined. If you imagine the 
¢ lines which form the angle to be moveable, like the legs of 
¢a pair of compaffes, and faftened together at the angular 
€ point 2s in a joint, it is then eafy to conceive, that the 
¢ farther they are opened, or parted from one another, the 
€ greater will be the angle between them ; as, on the contrary, 
‘the nearer they are brought together, the angle between 
¢ them will be fo much the lefs.. But it muft be noted, that 
«the quantity of angles is by no means to be meafured by 
‘the length of their legs, but by their inclination to one 
¢ another, and by that only. 

¢ Every circle may be conceived to be divided into x60 
€ parts or degrees, and every degree into 60 parts, which are 
¢ called minutes 5 every minute alfo into 60 parts, which ar¢ 
€ called feconds ; and every fecond into thirds, and fo on. 

¢ And the reafon why this number, 360, is made ufe of 


€ for the divifion of the circle. is, becaufe it can be divided 
¢ int 
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“into a greater number of ‘parts, without remainder, than 
“ any other number lefs than it. 

‘ The meafure of an angle is the arc of a circle, defcribed 
“on the angular point, and therefore the quantity of an angle, 
“or the number of degrees it confifts of, may be found by 
* taking the angular point for a center, and thence drawing 
< with the compafles a portion or part of a circle, to cut the 
«legs that form the angle, and then by meafuring the arc 
* contained between them, the quantity of the angle will be 
€ determined.’ 

Thofe who are acquainted with the difficulty that occurs 
to teachers, in conveying the idea of an angle to young 
minds, will, we are perfuaded, be of our opinion, when 
we fay, that altho’ the author has beftowed three pages, 
upon the fubje&t above quoted, and its illuftration by proper 
figures, yet we think every part of them will prove ufeful to 
one kind of reader or another. 

The author then proceeds, in the fame perfpicuous manner, 
to defcribe the quadrant and its parts ; to compare the fector and 
quadrant together, fo far as relates to the manner of working 
proportions by each ; and to fhew the ufes of the quadrant in 
thofe parts of the mathematics mentioned in the tide page. 

As his profefled purpofe is only to fhew the application of 
the quadrant, to the practical folution of the above ; therefore, 
in fuch problems as depend on plane and {pherical trigonometry, 
he thinks it fufficient to quote the theory, from other authors ; 
thus, in the meafuring of heights and diftances, he quotes 
Euclid, Defchales, Collins, Oughtred, and Dr. Gregory; in af- 
tronomy, Leybourn, Collins, Gunter, Taylor, Partridge, Lead- 
better, Brown, and Hawney ; but his principal refource is Mr. 
Hedg fon, the late mafter of the royal mathematical fchool in 
Chrij?’s Hofpital, whofe fyftem of the mathematics, in two 
volumes, he fometimes quotes more than once in a page: 
this work is not to be eafily met with, at prefent, but that 
need not be an objection to our author’s performance ; 
becaufe he firft carefully copies the rules given by Mr. 
Hodgfon, and the other authors mentioned, and then fhews 
how they may be applied to the quadrant, 
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Thofe perfons therefore, who want a book and an inftru- 
ment to enable them practically to perform the problems 
mentioned jn the title page, may, by purchafing this work, 
find their purpofes very well anfwered, at a reafonable expence ; 
and others, altho’ pofleffed of variety of books and inftruments 
to perform the like operations, may probably, on the perufal of 
this, not think that time wholly thrown away, which was fo 
employed, 





Art. IV. Meditations upon various important fubjecis; and 
foort prayers annexed, with a preface by the Rev. Mr. Hervey. 
In two vols, By Benjamin Jenks, late rector of Harley in 
Shropfhire, and chaplain to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Bradford. The Second Edition. 8vo. Pr. 8s. Rivington. 


T is with great truth obferyed, that a weak friend is often 
as prejudicial to a caufe as the moft formidable enemy, 
which was perhaps never more exactly verify’d than in the cafe 
of religion, whofe illiterate and abfurd defenders are often its 
wortt foes : of which the work before us may afford a melancho- 
ly inftance. There is in Mr. "fenks’s pious performance an ap- 
pearance of zeal and devotion which we fhould be heartily glad 
to meet with in any advocate for chriftianity who could write. 
or read, neither of which our author feems capable of, as will 
be fufficiently evident to our readers from the fhort fpecimen 
which we fhall fubjoin of this wild and enthufiaftic perfor. 
mance. The work begins thus : 
‘INTRODUCTION, 
& Reflefling upon meditation itfelf, 
¢ To meditate, what is it, my foul ? Tis not only to glance 
¢ ata fubject; or to throw away fome defultory frifkirig thoughts 
f upon it; nor yet to ftudy it further, only to find out truth, 
¢ and get fome better notions in our heads; but it is to pore and 
¢ dwel] upon the ferious matter, fo as to affect our hearts, and 
¢ improve our practice. ’Tis a mufing, to kindle the fire of 
‘love, and zeal, and holy refolution, and heavenly devotion. 
¢ And though we have already fome right knowledge of the 
‘ thing, meditation roufes the droufy reafon, to make a review, 
¢ and deeper obfervations upon it, that it may not lie dead and 
§ buried as a ufelef§ thing, which does us no manner of good, 
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© Notwithftanding we have the fiowers in our garden, and can 
© tell their names, and {mells, and colours : yet the bee and the 
‘ alembic go deeper, to extract honey and fpirits out of them ; 
© and meditation does that work of the bee and the alembic, to 
‘ gather fweetnefs even out of weeds, and wholfome inftrutions 
“ from common obfervations.” 

In meditation xxi. Of enmity againf? God, we meet with the 
following curious paragraph: * Fool-hardy wretches take up 
‘ the cudgels to fight with their glorious Maker and Judge eter- 
‘nal. They think themfelves too goodly to be his humble fer- 
© yants; and the conteft between them and the Lord is,whofe will 
¢ fhall ftand ? whether he or they fhall carry it and get the better. 
« Andtheir meetings and exceflesare to them, like a fortof facra- 
‘ ments, by which they mufter their forces, and bind them- 
‘ felves to one another, and fo ftrengthen their caufe and party. 
« And in the pot valour, what care they for God, or Chrift, 
¢ or any thing that {tands in the way of their riot? what is the 
* hallowed feafon to them? fhall fuch as they be bound like 
‘ fneaks to the religious attendance, and come and wait upon 
‘ their enemy? they do not owe him fo much fervice, And 
“ what ufe can they find of his name, but to blafpheme and 
© pollute its honour ; of which he has declared himfelf fo jealous 
¢ and tender? and to take that for a kind of inftruction, how to 
‘ vent their malice, where it may be moft keenly refented? 
‘ when they come to underftand, which is the apple of God’s 
‘eye, and what he will take moft heinoufly, as the worft af- 
“ front they could tell how to offer: then have at that, fetting 
‘ their mouth againft heaven, to let fly at the beft of beings. 
‘ And is not this enmity with a witnefs all over? what have 
* fuch to do with his word and holy things ; but only to fpend 
© upon them their fcoffs and drollery, and fo to make them- 
* felves merry? like the brave champions that dare ftrike at all, 
* and fuch wits of the age, that can handle the keeneft edze- 
* tools, to fool and jeft their fouls out of heaven, and play and 
‘ Jaugh themfelves into endlef{s weeping, and wailing and gnafh- 
* ing of teeth. 

© O thou curfed breed-bate, fin ! that fottifh creatures fhould 
‘ lay thee in their bofoms; nor only be mild to thee, as a harm- 
§ JefS diverfion, but fond of thee, as all the joy of their lives ! 
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© O what work haft thou made in the world; not only to 
© throw up a pattition-wall betwixt God and man, but to turn 
¢ him againft them, them againft him ! 

¢O! my foul, do prefumptuous finners ever confider, whom 
¢ they encounter! does the pitiful ftubble know what a con- 
< fuming fire it engages againft? will the great and glorious 
¢ God ftill fo take it from them ? will not the moft juft and ho- 
* ly One be avenged of them, and give them their own? and 
¢ will not the Almighty prevail, and prove quite too hard for 
© them? 

For a tempting defcription of the joys of heaven, our author 
in his XLVIith Adeditation, prefents us with this picture: 
« There is the company, that is fair, without any offence ; or 
€ any rugged manners to give the leaft difturbance : all holding 
© together, as the fafteft friends ; and free and open, without 
¢ any clofenefs, or referves. Among whom, we fhall know 
€ all, and dare tell all: and not go in fear of any: but be bold 
“ every where: and take fweet counfel with all. Becaufe there 
<is no fuch thing as a dangerous temper; nor any ever out of 
< humour: but all free and candid, plain and hearty; ating 
< ftill with the greateft fincerity. And whether or no, there 
« may be any peculiar leagues and friendfhips there, upon fome 
€ peculiar fuitablenefs and likenefs, between fome particular 
< perfons ; (where the gifts and accomplifhments are fo vari- 
* ous :) whether there will be the ‘fonathans and the Fobns, e- 
€ fpecial favourites and darlings ; and fome confederations and 
© correfpondencies more than ordinary: it is enough for us to 
¢ know, that no combinations or intimacies there fhall be car- 
“ried on by any, to the prejudice or diftafte of the reft: but 
© friendfhip there fhall be in its higheft acme, and very utmoft 
¢ perfection : having all the benefits and pleafures, without any 
“the blemifhes or inconveniencies, that here do attend it. 
© There that love, which is the moft delicious condiment and 
© fauce of our lives, will be, as the very pulfe of their fouls ; 
* and the perfumed air, in which they all breathe : even a love 
¢ pure, without any filth of luft: difcreet, without any dotage : 
‘cordial, without any by-refpects: intenfe, without any 
¢ ftrangenefS: and conftant, without any pets. or unkindnefs. 
© There fhall we every onc love much, and be loved as much 
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£aoain. - Every one fhall be fweet and obliging; and even 
* wholly bent upon all that is pleafing. ‘There is the land of 
© the truly loving; as well as the land of the truly living, 
€ Where we fhall fee caufe to love all about us: and never fear 
“ to lofe our love ; but find as quick and warm returns: yea, 
* and have all this love, free from any the fin or the fmart, 
€ that here hangs after it. 

Our author’s IId. Meditation in his /econd volume, treats’ of the 
enjoyment of good health, and begins thus: ¢ O my foul, how 
“ infipid, yea, how naufeous to me, would be my life, without 
€ that health, which is the favoury fauce to give it a pleafant 
© relifh ? never fhould I love, but loath to live; muft the life 
§ that I hold, be as the common butt, to receive all the arrows 
“ of acute difeafes, and ferve only to give me a poinant fenfe of 
* the appendant pain and mifery. Life, with fuch a heavy clog 
€at its heels, with fuch a galling lead, to bow down, and 
¢ break its back ; would it not lofe the name of a bleffing, and 
“look as if it were given only in judgment; when fo 
¢ plung’d in the waves and billows of trouble {till rolling over 
“it? would not this difprove the devil’s maxim; and make 
‘him to fpeak like himfelf, even in that, which ufes to be 
¢ counted a truth from the liar’s mouth; that fkin for fkin, and 
© all that a man has he'll give for his life? for who would 
‘ pay fo dear for his own torment, when he muft but hang 
§ on, that he may {till endure the more? 

< But O how much better has my indulgent father provided 
‘for me, my foul! blefled be his name, that fuch a bitter 
‘ draught, and weeping mingled with my drink, has not been 
¢ the portion of my cup: but my conftitution healthy ; and all 
¢ fo well with my body, as I cannot but take fer a wonder, in 
€ the cafe of one, that has lived no more regular. When many 
‘ are fuch ftrangers to health, and fo acquainted with grief; 
¢ that they fcarce know a well day ; wherein they are not fore 
« prefled, and go mourning even all the daylong: yea, when 
‘ they fhould lye down at night, and put off their load, are in 
¢ dread then, even of their bed; becaufe the place of reft ufes 
© to afford them little or none: when their appetite is gone, 
¢ and no meat or drink deleétable to their tafte: or what they 
$ do defire, they cannot digeft; but only fwallow it, to fufter 
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* for it: when their chamber’s a fhop of medicines ; by which 
€ they are ftriving to live agtfully, 7. ¢. wretchedly: finding 
“there, none but that fad relief; to protracét the miferies of 
¢ life: O how happily has my Lord made me to differ; that I 
« fee fo many good days, and find fo many good nights! that 
é my ftomach fo feldom fails in its office, either of reception or 
*concociion; that my meat and drink goes down pleafantly, 
«and goes off eaftly : that my fleep is fweet, and my bed fcarce 
< ever deceives me of a comfortable repofe.’ 

Would not Mr. ‘Yenks’s defcription of health, make one al- 
moft /c# to read it? Meditation XLVI. has an unfortunate 
title, viz. Of #/ language difcavering an ill man. Where, what 
our author fays of the profane man, may we fear with too much 
truth be apply’d to Mr. Fenks himfelf, for, (as he fays, p. 125) 
how filly and abfurd is the attempt to bring Aim off that poi- 
fons ail who hear him, with fuch frivolous and fuch odious ftuff, 
is it poflible there fhould be any merit in him ?. * Believe it, 
¢whocan. As foon fhould I believe a nafty dunghi!, to be a 
¢ bed of fweet fpices ; or the yelling of dogs, and braying of 
« affes, to be fine harmonious mufic. It is paft the power of 
< any advocate, to fave his credit that is owner of a foul tongue : 
¢ when he cannot forbear to expofe himfelf, but his fpeech be- 
¢ wrays him ; to tell what a one he is, that talks as he is wont.’ 

We entirely agree with our author therefore, that as he 
has obferved (p.264.vol. 2.) ¢ he treafure of the gofpel which 
‘he preaches is more precious than gold, but the veffel in 
¢ which he has it is (alas) no better than earth.’As fuch therefore 
our readers will not, we apprehend, be unwilling to attend 
him to his /a/? meditation, N°, XCVIII. intitled, On the fight of 
my coffin. Which, to grace our author’s exit, we fhall give at 
full length. | 

‘ This poor little cabin (/ays he) that for fo many years, I 
‘have had before my eyes; O what a quickening text is it ; 
¢ upon which thou haft the occafion, to preach a funeral fer- 
‘mon, my foul? Itieif indeed, is my monitor; and preaches, 
“by fuch dumb figns, as point me to my clofe confinement, 
‘in the end of my days. Here I have kept it by me ; to fa- 
¢ miliarize the thoughts of mortality to my mind: that the re- 
é membrance of fuch narrow bounds, in my death, might 
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“help to keep me within better compafs, all my life. And 
“now that the commonnefs of the fpectacle, may not render 
‘it too familiar; fo as to deftroy the defign, which thus I 
*« thought to promote ; I muft not content myfelf, juft tranfi- 
‘ ently to view it ; but in the deepeft ferioufnefs, ponder upon it: 
* to confider, what adiminitive creature] am; that was once 
‘ cribbed up in my mother’s womb; not a foot long at firft; and 
* fhall e’re long be fhut up in this black box ; taking up but fix 
* foot the laft. Yea, to confider, how vile is that body, which 
* Icherifh, with fuch concern and curiofity ; that a while fince, 
‘lay within the bowels of a frail woman ; and a while hence, 
‘will turn to a heap of putrefaction, within the inclofure of 
* thefe perifhing boards ; and go all to rottennefs and duft, even 
© before them. 
* Now do I ufe it, as a little ward-robe ; where I hang the 
* apparel that cloaths my body : but fhortly will it be the cheft, 
‘to hold that body itfeif; which is the garment, wherewith 
* thou art clad, my foul. That body, which has now its li- 
‘ berty, not only of the houfe, and all the rooms ; but of all the 
‘ grounds, and all the country: that body, which cannot’be 
“ fatisfied, to keep within the domeftic circuit; but is oftem 
“ for expatiating, and journeying abroad; to feek reft in mo- 
© tion ; and to give me eafe, even in taking of fuch trouble: 
“to divert me, with fhifting fcenes; and gratify me, with that 
‘ pleafing vanity, of telling, how far I have been, and what 
* places I have feen: it will e’re long, have done with every 
¢ journey ; and be debarred of all the liberty : fuch a prifoner, laid 
‘up within thefe wooden walls: as is never to ftir, fo much 
* as hand or foot; till the laft jail-delivery ; when fummoned 


“to appear before my eternal judge. 
‘ As yet, I may knock at the door, and find the houfe emp- 


“ty: but after fome few removes more; (I know not how 
‘ foon ;) I fhall fill it; and make it my dwelling-place ; where 
‘I muft fet up my reft; and under the earth, am like to finda 
‘longer abode, than ever I did in any houfe upon it. And 
€ then, whoever calls; never fhall I take any notice ; till the 
© Jaft call, that fhall quicken the dead ; and awake them that 
“ fleep in the duft. 

3 ‘ And 
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< And what, but fuch as thisy is the fmall cote; that riuft 
€ hold the fartheft traveller, the biggeft lord, the higheft mo- 
€narch? He that has been never fo active in the world: he 
« that has poflefled never fo large a tract of land: yea, he that 
has bore rule over the mightieft kingdoms upon earth; 
« muft be contented, after all, to take up, and houfe in fo 
€ clofe a neft. Such as is the houfe appointed for all living : 
¢a houfe but juft big enough to hold them: and yet no big- 
$ eer will be the allowance of that man; who was for 
$ joining houfe to houfe, and field to field ; and never could 
© be {atisfied ; how much foever of the world he had gained: 
© but was aiming ftill at more enlargements, or more pre- 
© ferments. No finer will be the houfe, nor any thing more 
“ commodious the habitation, of him; that was for ereéting 
“the moft magnificent piles; and for making his houfe ftill 
* more great and glorious: within a few boards, muft his 
“corps be faftened up; to lie in a dark hole, under ground ; 
“ till it become a part of that earth, out of which it was taken. 

¢O my foul! what a check is this, to afpiring thoughts, 
© and covetous projects? What a flur to the pleafures of the 
© fiefh, and all the pomp and fplendor of the world? Let me 
* look to my coffin; and learn to be humble, and heavenly ; 
£ and weaned from this world, and all in care for a better. 
< That this crib may not prove the jail, to fecure me for exe- 
“cution; but only, a fleeping-place; till my vile, fhall be 
“changed into a glorious body; and raifed up from lying in 
“the duft of the earth; to fhine and reign for ever in the 
‘kingdom of my Father.’ 

The quotations which we have here given, thofe amongft 
our readers who have patience enough to go through Mr. 
Fenks’s performance will find to be the leaft exceptionable paf- 
fages in it. We fhouldnot, however, have dwelt fo long on 
a work which, though voluminous is inconfiderable, but that 
the celebrated Mr. Hervey, who, for reafons beft known 
to the public, has crept into fome degree of reputation, has 
thought fit to ufher thefe volumes into the world with a pom- 
pous panegyric, and to give them this moft extraordinary cha- 
racter, 


‘ Fenks’s 
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‘ Fenks’s Meditations (/ays Mr. Hervey) are the moft dif- 
€ tinguifhed of all his valuable writings. Level to an ordinary 
“ capacity ; yet capable of entertaining a refined tafte. Not. 
“void of beauty and delicacy; yet more efpecially adapted 
“to enlighten the underftanding, to imprefs the confcience, 
« and build up the foul in faith, in holinefs, and in joy. 

«In the language, we have a noble plainnefs, and a happy 
* perfpicuity ; in the fentiments, we have the force of perfua- 
“ fion, quickened by the glow of devotion. If, in fome few 
* fentences, we meet with an obfolete expreffion or inelegant 
“ phrafe, methinks, it is only like a hair adhering to a fine 
* fuit of velvet, or like a mote dropped upon a globe of cry- 
‘ ftal. I will not offer fuch an affront to the difcernment and 
¢ generofity of the reader, as 10 fuppofe him requiring an apo- 
¢ logy for fo fmall a blemifh. Which, when magnified by 
© the fevereft cenfure, is no more than a fpeck; when viewed 
©‘ with the allowances of candour and benevolence, is a mere 
¢ nothing. ; 

© Let me only add (/ays Mr. Hervey at the conclufton of his 
“< preface) that I know one perfon to whom thefe books have 
« been highly delightful and eminently beneficial.’ 

This character might, in our opinion, with very little al- 
teration of Mr. Hervey’s words, and much more truth, run 
thus: Adr. Jenks’s Méditations are very eafily diftinguifhed from 
the valuable writings of cther authors, being fit only for ordinary ca- 
pacities, and utterly incapable of entertaining a refined tafte, en- 
tirely void of beauty and delicacy, and not in the-leaft adapted te 
imprefs the conference, or build up the foul in faith," hoknefs, or 
joy. 

In the language we have an aukward plainne/s without per/pi- 
cuity, rendered only more ridiculous by an enthufiaftic gw of 
devotion. In almoft every fentence we meet with, fome abfolete 
expreffion or inelegant phrafe, which, methinks, are like hairs on 
the greafy coat of a groom, or /ike difh-water thrown into a 
Kennel. We will not offer Juch an affront to the difcernment and 
generofity of the reader, as to fuppofe him capable of accepting 
any apology from us for fuch nonfenfe, which, to pafs the mildeft 
cenfure on it, is but one great blot, and when viewed with all 
‘the allowances of candour and benevolence, is a mere nothing. 


Let 
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Let us only add, that we know one perfon to whom thefe books 
have been highly delightful, and eminently beneficial. Which per- 
fon we humbly apprehend can be nobody but Mr. Hervey 
bimfelf. 


oti 





Art. V. Great Britain’s True Syfiem: Wherein is clearly 
foewn, 1. That an increafe of the public debts and taxes muft, in 
@ few years, prove the ruin of the monted, the trading, and the 
landed interefis. 1. The neceffity of raifing the fupplies to carry 
on war, within the year. Ill. That fuch a defign, however 
feemingly difficult, is very praéticable: with a fketch of various 
fehemes for that purpofe. IV. An expedient which will fupport 
the public credit, in all times of public diftre[s and danger. To 
which is prefixed, An introduction relative to the forming a new 
plan of Britith politics, with re/peé? to our foreign affairs, and 
eur connections on the continent. Humbly fubmitted to the con- 
federation of all the great men, in and out of power. By Ma- 
lachy Poftlethwayt, £/g; 8ve. Pr. 5s. Millar. 


OME ingenious authors have found means to include the 
whole efience of a large book within the limits of a title 
page : others, having ftumbled upon a plaufible title, have fat 
down and fpun it out into a voluminous performance. Very 
few writers in chufing a title, have remembered this precept of 
Horace, Non fumum ex fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem.  Au- 
thors generally promife much and perform little. ‘This is not 
the cafe with Mr. Po/ilethwayt: his promifes are fair, and his 
performance is punctual; nay, his payment is fterling, though 
his currency is paper. 

In his introduction, which is divided into two parts, he gives 
us to underftand that he intends tq préfent a plan to the miniftry, 
for procuring fuch an alliance on the continent, as will enable 
us effetually to oppofe the ambitious defigns of France, with 
very little expence to this nation. He fketches out the intereft 
and commerce of different ftates ; their connexions and preju- 
dices, and ftrongly recommends a more intimate union with 
the Dutch, by trading with whom England enjoys incredible 
advantages. ‘he Britifh commodities that have been fent to 
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Holland are prodigious, whether we confider our woollen ma- 
nufactures the product of our oWn .country, or our plantation 
and Eaft India goods. ‘The yearly balance of trade with 
Holland, in our favour, Was in the year 1711, no lefs than 
1,358,102 /. 6s. 8d. 4, fince which period it has greatly in- 
creafed. 

Mr. Pofilethwayt gently complains of the little encourage- 
ment he has found for devoting his ftudies to the fervice of his 
country ; and indeed nothing will reflect more difgrace upon 
the memory of our late minifters, than their negleé& of genius 
and ability. But times we hope are chariged: Every body 
knows that Mr. Po/tlethwayt is author of thé Diionary of 
Trade, a work which has been candidly received by the public, 
as a national advantage. The plan is not only far more com- 
prehenfive than that of monfieur Savary in French, but is eflen- 
tially different in point of tnatter and execution : and very’ dif- 
ferent has been the treatrnent which thofe two authors have ex- 
perienced. Savary was affifted, not only by merchants of emi- 
nence, but alfo by peffonages of the firft rank in the kingdom 
of France. All the public offices, the royal council of coin- 
merce, and even the firft minifters of ftate contributed to his 
commercial fund; and he was gratified with a lucrative and 
honourable poft which he enjoyed to the day of his death. The 
Englifh author had no coadjutors, and no other recompence 
but virtue, which, to be fire, is its own rewatd, though f6 
un{ub{tantial that a man cannot live upon it. 

In the fecond part of the introduction, we are prefented with 
quotations from a curious French mariufctipt, wtitten by a gen- 
tleman bred under the famous monfieur de Colbert, in whith wé 
find the particulars of a plan for aggrandizing France at the ex- 
pence of her neighbours: a plan which the French Court has 
executed with great punctuality. 

Mr. Poftlethwayt demonftrates how little wé can depend 
upon the friendfhip of 4u/fria and Spain ; and enumerates the 
mifchiefs that may happen to the trade of England, fhould the 
courts of Ver/ailles and Vienna join their forces to make them- 
felves mafters of the Dutch barrier. ‘Then he propofes as a 
counter-balance to this confederacy, a ftriét union between 
England, Pruffia, and Hanover ; and gives a clear, though fuc- 
Vou. II. Decem. 1756. Ff cinét 
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ciné& account of the dominions belonging to the elector of 
Hanover, by which it appears they are extremely well fituated 
for trade and commerce, and for rendering him a {trong mari- 
time power, as he is in a manner matter of the rivers Aller, 
Elbe, and IVefer. 

The body of the work is divided into fourteen letters, the 
firft of which is employed in difplaying the danger of our public 
debts : ‘Some people (/ayshe ) tell us too, that paying off our debts 
¢ is annihilating fo much property. On the contrary, it is pur- 
‘ chafing at par, for the national benefit, what is fuppofed to 
‘be much more ; and the fubject is not annihilated, but only 
‘ transferred to the public from a private man, who might have 
¢ employed it to the public detriment. 

¢ When the art of funding was firft introduced, the common 
¢ talk of mankind was, that the people of England mutt be un- 
‘done. Some tell us, that the event has proved the vanity of 
‘that apprehenfion. ‘I’he prediction has been verified, per- 
‘ haps in the ftrict fenfe. All that was then meant by the af- 
¢ fertion, we may fuppofe, was that the then land-pofleflors, 
© and their pofterity, muft be undone, and their inheritance 
¢ given away from them, and become the property of the chiefs 
of the money-mongers. It could never be their meaning, that 
¢ the land would run away, or ceafe to be occupied by fome- 
© body. Since our debts have taken place, not near one tenth 
of the land of England is pofleffed by the pofterity or heirs of 
thofe who pofieiied it at the revglution: and if the exter- 
¢ mination (as it may juftly enough be termed) is not univer- 
fal, it is only, becaufe there were a few over-grown eftates, 
fuch as the Devonfdire, Bedford, Curzon, &c. which have 
‘ been proof againit the wafte of luxury and taxes.’ 

The next letter recommends the practice of raifing money 
for the current fervice within the year: explains the advantages 
arifing from a quick circulation, and the prejudice that muft ac- 
crue from long credit ina mercantile fociety. He fays, ¢ The 
¢ ill effects of large credit in trade will further appear from con- 
‘ fidering, that goods purchafed by merchants for exportation 
‘on long credit, with intent to difcharge the debt by the return 
‘of the fame commodities, has an injurious influence upon 
¢ trade feveral ways, it tends to force trade and glut the foreign 

‘ markets 
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* markets with greater quantities of merchandize than is ordi- 
narily required ; whereby the price of the commodities comes 
* to be greatly abated, to the prejudice, not only of the trader, 
but alio of the trade of the nation in general. 
‘ When the price of goods is lowered by fuch means, the 
* manufacturers make them worfe in quality, that they may 
‘ be fold at lower prices; and that, by degrees, brings them 
* into difefteem, ftagnates the fale, transfers the trade to other 
* countries ; who fupply the fame markets with better commo- 
‘dities, becaufe they do not over-ftock them, nor trade for 
fuch long credit. : 
* He that buys goods for time, muft confequently pay the 
‘dearer for them, ‘and muft, as obferved, force a fale abroad, 
* that he may have the returns in time, to anfwer his credit at 
‘home; and, if by the falling the markets, theWioney-dealer 
* gets little or nothing, he muit fell for lofs: and if he makes 
‘his returns by merchandizes, his neceflities compel him to 
* fell his importations immediately, for the raifing of prefent mo- 
‘ney; which oftentimes tends to lofs alfo: fo that the way of 
‘ traffic by long credit, is not only highly detrimental to trade 
‘in general, but fuch traders generally undo themfelves, and 


“ 


a 


‘ involve others in their ruin. f 

‘ In fhort, the injurious confequences of giving and taking 
‘ long credit in trade, are too numerous to be here reprefented. 
* But if a general alteration was made in relation to this mat- 
‘ter, all degrees of people would find their account in it ; mo- 
‘ ney wil] become more plenty in circulation; rents be better 
¢‘ paid; and improvident people be forced to frugality; which 
‘is the firft principle conducive to national as well as privat 
© riches.” 

The third letter treats of raifing the fupplies monthly, and 
paying all contractors with the government quarterly; and of 
the efiecéts thereof in the general circulation of our commerce : 
he concludes with this remarkable paragraph, which we recom- 
mend to the perufal of all ftock-holders, brokers and jobbers : 
‘Long, too long have the public creditors been amufed, that 
‘ they area great and fundamental fupport to the prefent moft 
‘ auvuft and illuftrious family upon the throne of thefe realms ; 
¢ and therefore it is to be feared, that it has been infinuated 
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‘ where it ought not, the more the nation is involved in debts, 
‘the more fecure will the prefent eftablifhment be rendered : 
‘ whereas the very contrary of this appears to my plain under- 
¢ {tanding ; for certain it is that the increafe of the public debts 
© and taxes create clamours, difcontent and heartburnings a- 
« mongft the people ; which, at length, terminate in a fpirit of 
‘ difloyalty ; and thofe who are, by principle, diflaffected to the 
‘ prefent government, take advantage of thofe difcontents, and 
‘leave no arts unpractifed to {pread their difaffeCtion as uni- 
‘ verfally as poffible. Nor is there any thing that gives the 
© enemies of our happy eftablifhment greater uneafinefs than 
‘ meafures that tend to the diminution of our public incum- 
¢ brances, and the benefit of the public credit.’ 

In the fourth letter we meet with further confiderations on 
the nature of public credit. He obferves, that, ¢ The ufe 
¢ which the ftate makes of its credit may be detrimental to the 
© fubjeét’s credit ; whereas the multiplied credit of the fubjects, 
‘if not carried too great lengths in point of time, can never 
‘ be otherwife than ufeful to the credit of the ftate. 

‘ The ufe which the ftate makes of its credit, may hurt the 
© fubject feveral ways. 7 

‘ rf{t, By the load of charges it accumulates or perpetuates : 
¢ whence it is reafonable to conclude, that all alienation of the 
‘ public revenues is a greater burden to the people, than an in- 
¢ creafe of impofts only temporary. 

‘ adly, Ways of fublifting without work, and in reality at 
‘ the expence of the reft of the community, are introduced by 
‘the means of public loans. The confequence is, that the 
‘culture of the lands is neglected ; money goes out of trade, 
‘ which dwindles, and at laft falls, and with it perifh manufac- 
* tories, navigation, agriculture, the facility of collecting the 
‘ public revenues ; and in fhort, thofe revenues themfelves by 
‘degrees. If, however, the decline of commerce be fufpended 
¢ by local circumitances, or a number of uncommon facilities 
‘ concurring, the progrefs of the diforder will be flow, but ftill 
¢ it will be felt by degrees. 

* adly, From their being lefs trade and more wants in the 
‘ {tate, it follows ; that the number of borrowers will be greater 
* than that of lenders. ‘The intereft of money will therefore 
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‘keep up higher than is confiftent with the plenty of it; and 
‘ that inconvenience becomes a new obftacle to the increafe of 


‘ commerce and agriculture. 
* 4thly, Ihe high intereft of money induces foreigners to 


* remit theirs in order to become creditors of the ftate. J fhall 
© not dwell onthe pucrile prejudice of thofe who call the acquifi- 
* tion of that money an advantage: unlefs where the commer- 
‘ cial intereft of ftates are mutually connected. The rivals of 
* a nation unconnected in their trading-interefts, have not a 
* more Certain way to ruin its commerce and enrich themfelves, 
* than by being concerned in its public debis. 

* sthly, Public debts are attended with extraordinary means 
‘or impofts, whereby immenie fortunes are made very foon 
‘and without rifk. Other ways of gaining are, on the con- 
‘trary, flow and uncertain: for which reafon men and money 
‘ will fly from other profeifions. ‘The circulation of fuch com- 
* modities as are of moft general ufe is interrupted by that dif- 
¢ proportion, and is not compenfated by the increafe of the 
* luxury of a few. 

‘ 6thly, To let thofe public debts become money, is adding 
¢a voluntary abufe to a neceflary one. ‘The efteét of thofe 
¢ multiplied reprefentations of fpecie will be the fame as that 
© of an increafe of its mafs: commodities will be reprefented 
‘ by a greater quantity of inetals, which will leflen the_fale of 
‘them abroad. We have feen, in fits of confidence, before 
‘the fecret of thofe reprefentations was known, the ufe of 
‘them give fuch life to general credit, that the rate of intereft 
¢ has reduced itfelf naturally : that reduction made fome amends 
‘for the inconvenience of the too great rife of the price of 
‘ things relatively to other nations who paid a higher interett. 
‘ It would be unwile to expect it now; and all forced reduc- 
¢ tions are contrary to the principles of public credit.’ 

In the next letter he gives us the fubftance ot a treatife intitled, 
Negotiant Anglois,to fhew the opinion that fome foreigners entertain 
of the national debts, andthe public credit of the kingdom: ¢ The 
¢ plenty or fearcity of money, (fays he) is indifferent in a coun- 
¢ try abftractedly from its political concerns with its neighbours 
‘ Sir William Petty and Mr. Davenant have thus calculated the 


¢ quantity of money neceflary for circulation, lia 
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Half of the revenue of the lands in 1698, —— 5,000,000 
A quarter of the revenue of 1,300,000 houfes in 

ditto —- 5,000,000 
One weck’s expence of the people, ditto 7005230 
One fourth of the value of the exportations, 

ditto 
Mr. Davenant adds to it one fourth of the value 

of manufacturers 














T,500,000 














1,000,000 


9,209,230 
‘If inftead of fifteen millions in fpecie, which were in 
England in 1698, there had been only feven millions and one 
half, and at the fame time provifions had been at lefs than half 
the value, ’tis plain that inftead of 9,269,230/. deemed ne- 
ceflary for circulation, there would have been wanting but 
4,634,615 /, without any prejudice to induftry and commerce, 
the people would have been as much employed, and the rela- 
tive plenty of money, would have been in the fame degree in 
the fate, and amongft its members. 
‘ For let us fuppofe.a kingdom which has no foreign rela- 
tion, if all the parts and different clafles of its people lend 
one another mutual affiftance, it will be happy, tho’ it has 





little money. 

‘Ir it has a great quantity of money, the produtions of art 
and nature will be reprefented by a greater quantity of fpecie ; 
but the labor will ftill be the tame, confequently the people 
will not be a jot the happier.’ 

He finifhes the letter with this reflection: ¢ The great end 
by any kind of regulation in our finances, is 
that of t antial fupport of the public credit, and of the 
advancement of trade and commerce in confequence thereof. 
Tampering with the funds to anfwer other temporary pur- 
pofes, has not only been a political amufement, but proved 
ihe means of incresfing our public debts, and enhancing, in- 
ftead of leflening our taxes: whereas certain it is, the original 
pretence of reductions of intereft was, in order to reduce the 
public debts, and in confequence thereof to reduce our taxes ; 
and till we do this, we muft lofe the commercial dominion in 
time of peace, however victorious we may be in time of war.’ 
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The enfuing letter contains a number of fenfible queries, 
concerning the mifapplication of the finking fund; the bad 
confequence of lowering the intereft of money ; the practiea- 
bility of raifing, if not the whole, at leaft part of the fup- 
ply within the year ; and the national advantage that would 
arife from the government’s imploying the different counties 
to furnifh what they can afford for the fervice of the public. 

In the feventh letter, he demonftrates that the raifing the 
fupplies within the year muft lower the price of our manu- 
faétures, and the better enable us to maintain a competition 
in trade with our rivals. Having explained the dangerous 
confequences of raifing taxes on confumption, he obferves 
with Sir Matihew Decker that in the tax upon leather, ¢ the 
‘ price of fhoes is charged with twelve augmentations, which 
© the leather has paid ; paffing fucceflively from the hands of 
‘the grazier, through thofe of the butcher, tanner, and his 
‘workmen, the leather-cutter, fhoemaker, and his work- 
‘men, &c. Here are already feven proportional augmentations 
of dearnefs for the fhoes which themfelves ufe, anh expence 
‘which every one of them mutt regain on the leather itfelf: 
‘then there is the augmentation of the tax itfelf, and ‘four 
‘augmentations in proportion to the profit which muft be 
‘ made by the butcher, the tanner, the cutter, and the fhoe- 
‘ maker, out of the price thus fwelJed of the leather. 

‘ A like tax will operate the fame effect on the manufaQures 


“ 


‘of candles, foap, beer, &e. 
‘But thefe grazicrs, tanners, fhoemzkers, &c. all con- 


ta) 


fume for their own ufe, candles, beer, foap, and other the 


ra 


neceflary commodities that are taxed. 
¢ Here then are ayain taxed twelve refpective augmentations 
on the price of fhoes, from every one of thefe articles. 

‘In like manner all do, who contribute to the fabric and 
‘commerce of cloth, or any other branch of our woolen 
* manufacturies: for example; from the fhepherd to the 
wholefale merchant, 2!! ufe fhoes ; and every one of them 
muft charge the augmentation of the price of them upon 
the wool, and upon the numberlefs operations it muft 
undergo before it is made into cloth, é&c. Thus the aug- 
‘mentations of the tax upon leather, and of all, and any 
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‘other tax on the confumption of neceffaries, will be re« 
* peated, ad infinitum, till all thefe fums are ultimately paid 
¢ jn a lump by the laft confumer, It will not then be hard to 
‘ believe, that before coming to him, the tax will have been 
* more than doubled: efpecially, if it is obferved, that the 
¢ tax is by every one of thofe who pay it, and receive it again 
‘ upon the merchandize, increafed at leaft the intereft of the 
¢ advance he has made; reckoning from the firft, who pays 
¢ only the naked taxes thereon. 

« If we add to all this, the fum of the cuftoms and excife 
¢ duties thus doubled, the fum of the other taxes, as the land- 
€ tax, the poor’s-rate, &c. it will be found, that the fum- 
* total of thefe taxes is at leaft 31 per cent. of the annual ex- 
* pence of the whole people of England. Now, where ts 
¢ the nation with which we can enter into a competition of 
¢ commerce upon equal terms? And what matter is the 1 or 
©2 per cent. advantage we boaft over fome of our rivals in 
¢the intereft of money, towards reftoring the equality be- 


¢ tween them and us ?” 
In the following letter he fhews how far the price of things 


may have arifen from the quantity of gold and filver ; and 
how far from the increafe of the public debts and taxes. 

The ninth letter treats of the increafe and decreafe of real 
money in a ftate, and of the price of commodities. Then 
he draws a comparifon between France and this country, which 
is a very humbling parallel to an Engiif) reader. ‘ National 
‘turns of mind (/ays he, p. 219.) have great effects on the in- 
‘ tereft of commerce. As vanity is the general charaéter of 
‘ a Frenchman, fo it conduces to the intereft of a manufa€turing 
¢ people, when it Juxurjates in drefs, equipage and furniture. 
‘ Profufion, drunkennefs and debauchery are the faulty exube- 
‘rance of Engii/b eafinefs and fpirit ; the latter fhortens the 
‘time of labour, and hinders the perfection of it. One half 
‘ of the lives of the Engh/h common people is loft to the 
* public ; and the other muft be paid for fo much the dearer, 
‘ which doubles the injury to the ftate. ‘Thofe who are abfo- 
¢ lutely idle do not prejudice the public fo much as thofe who 
‘work but half their time; fince their being the greater 
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6 number, fix the price of labor, and the other have nothing 
§ to do with it. 
‘ The paffion for decency and drefs in a Frenchman cannot 
* be gratified till a fum is accumulated, and therefore the de- 
¢ fire itfelf continues to produce labor much longer than the 
§ love of liquor, which may be repeated or indulged as wages 
¢ are received, He that lays out his earnings in drefs and de- 
‘cent furniture, has a permanent reward ever in fight, to 
‘make him pleafed with his paft labor, encourage his future 
‘ induftry, and excite the emulation of his neighbour ; while 
‘ the Englifhmay, who exhaufts in an evening the induftry of 
‘ a week, annihilates the reward of his labor, and deadens his 
‘ vigor from the lofs of his health, and the next day’s difla- 
‘ tisfaction. "The Englifhman’s vice calls for few hands; at 
¢ moft the alefeller, diftiller, farmer and malfter ; the French- 
¢ man’s indulgence finds employment to infinite numbers, and 
‘ thofe of the moft valuable and induftrious members of fo~ 
‘ciety, the clothier, the weaver, the fempftrefs, woolcomber, 
¢ joiner, and the other numberlefs trades depending on drefs 
¢ and houfhold furniture, 
¢ Temperance in food, the general companion of neatnefs, 
‘is another national virtue of the French. A cheap and mo- 
‘derate diet, which our people would call hard fare, is what 
‘they prefer : yet with this frugal living, there is more work, 
‘ and better performed in a day by the fame number of hands 
‘*there, than in England: this is notorious in the paper-manu- 
§ facture in Picardy, where they fare hardeft. We ourfelves 
‘ muft acknowledge they work as well in the north of Eng- 
‘ land as in the weit or fouth, though the diet is far more 
‘coarfe and fparing. Every man copies from the next above 
‘him in circumftances, and fo up to the originals ; not an extra- 
‘ vagance of the country, but is derived trom town. Thefe 
‘things call aloud for a reform among the working people in 
‘particular of this nation, as their vices, more than thofe 
‘af the great, perhaps, may tend to impoverifh the na- 
* tion.’ 
In the tenth letter he enumerates the wife methods which 
the court of France has taken to encourage and promote the 
trade and manufactures of their nation. One would imagine 
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the French miniftry, fince the days of Colbert, had employed 
their whole attention in concerting judicious Jaws for advanc- 
yng and facilitating the commerce of their country ; while 
hat of a neighbouring country was ingrofled by fchemes 
for burdening, diftrefling, and deftroying the traffic of their 
fellow-fubjects. “The mercantile genius of has been 
lopped, trampled upon, and difregarded as a luxuriant weed, 
while that of our neighbours has been cherifhed like a de- 
hcate tree producing golden fruit. 
Our author feems to have our new minifter in view, when 
he concludes the chapter in thefe words : 
‘ As a leading ftep to the glory of fuch a minifter ; let us 
« view him making the utmoft efforts, to raife the fupplies within 
‘the year, and thofe in fuch a manner, as fhall prove the 
¢ moft agreeable to the voice of all wife and honeft men: let 
‘him convince the legiflature Of the neceflity, of the indif- 
* penfable neceffity thereof; and the wifdom of our illuftrious 
¢ reprefentative body, will eafily fall upon the proper meafures 
*to accomplifh this great work. Could any thing thunder- 
¢ {trike our enemies more, than to convince them, that fo zeal- 
* ous were the people in their country’s caufe, that they were 
€ refolved not to run the nation a Shilling more in debt, nor 
¢add another perpetuated tax to encumber their trade—That 





‘on the contrary, the government was determined to deal, 

‘as it were, for ready money ; that they would raife the fup- 

¢ plies monthly, and pay their creditors quarterly ; that by 
4 é é 

“virtue hereof, they would make fuch an alliance with the 


¢ Exchequer and the Bark, as fhould uphold the public credit 
¢upona rock, not to be fhaken by any event of war, nor even 
¢ from an invafton itielf: and was this the cafe, we might have 


¢ reafon to treat our enemies with contempt, and bid them de- 
And when our affairs were brought to this defirable 


fiance. An 

< {tate at home, what could hinder our fleets from acting vi- 
© soroufly and effeftually abroad? Could we not then have it 
‘in our power { to diftrefs the commerce and navigation of our 


© ever reiti 


iefs enemy, asto difable them in future times, from 
© maintaining thatlucrative competition with usin trade, they have 


‘too long done? Aud, if this is not effectually done, thefe king- 
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¢ doms will ever be in danger of ruin; for no fooner fail a peace 
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* be made with a perfidious enemy, but he will inftantly prepare 
‘ again for war. But as the affairs of our trade, and finances, 
‘ are at prefent circumftanced, a peace is far more dangerous 
‘than a war; for upon the continuance of a peace, our trade 
‘ muft be ruined and undorie, if that continues to be loaded 
‘ with our tax-incumbrances, which we have feen in variety 
‘ of lights, put it out of our power to fupport that commer- 
‘ cial competition againft France, and others, that alone can 
‘fave the nation. And if we do not give up the fyftem of 
¢ increafing our taxes on trade, as we fhall increafe the pub- 
‘lic debt, our ruin muft not only be inevitable, but near at 
¢ hand.’ 

Mr. Poftlethwayt having in the eleventh letter made fur- 
ther obfervations on rivalfhip in trade, with regard to France 
and other nations, he employs the next in fhewing how the 
increafe of the public debts, and confequently of the public 
taxes, will affect the landed intereft. He affirms, that the 
Jand-tax being rendered equal, would, at four fhillings in the 
pound, produce, at leaft, a million per annum more than it 
does at prefent, which upon his ready money or fhort-credit 
fyftem of dealing by the government, would amount to more 
than a quarter part of the whole fupplies which may be 
wanted. 

The thirteenth letter contains the out-lines of a fcheme 
for raifing the fupplies within the year. He propofes a per- 
fonal tax to be limited to tne following clafles : 











‘ 1. Temporal lords — 250 
‘ 2. Spiritual lords —-- —— — 26 
‘ 3. Baronets, knights, and efqrs ; Ha 4,500 
‘4. Gentlemen —_—— -—-— — 14,000 
‘ 5. Perfons in great offices —_—_— — 6,000 
€ 6. Ditto in Jefler offices ——— 9,000 
‘7, Eminent merchants, and traders by fea; and 

* fome monied perfons and bankers 3,000 
¢ §. Leffer ditto 12,000 








‘g. Law and its fuperior dependant ——— 15,000 
‘10. Eminent clergymen —— —- ——2,000 
‘11. Leffler ditto em ——— 12,000 
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‘ 32. Freeholders of better fort + om 30,000 
« 13. Ditto leffer —— _—— ——— 125,000 








‘14. Farmers —180,000 
* 15. Perfons in liberal arts, and phyficians, fur- 

‘ geons, apothecaries, chymifts, and quacks 30,000 
‘ 16. Shop-keepers and tradefmen —— 100,000 
‘ 17. Artifans and handicrafts ——— 3939=— 80,000 
‘ 18. Naval officers, captains of Indiamen, and of 

‘ the principal merchants fhips 
¢ 19. Military officers 








10,000 


a 7 »COO 








639,776 


—___—— 


We could have wifhed for the honour of the faculty, that 
he had not clafled quacks and empirics with phyficians and 
chymifts, as profeflors of the liberal arts.—Not but that we 
fometimes fee them united, though it is a moft unnatural 
mixture, and like the two chimical principles acid and alkali, 
produces a tertium quid, which is a very difagreeable neytral.— 
The number of perfons included in this taxation, would not ex- 
ceed one million; and thofe reckoned at an average of 3/. 
each per annum, would raife three millions. He then confiders 
a tax upon houfes, fuppofing the number of houfes taxable in 
Great Britain amounts to one million ; three pounds exacted 
from each, will produce three millions—calculating by the 
rental, we fuppofe that each houfe, at an average, pays 20/. 
then the total will be twenty millions per annum. To raile 
three millions, the rate muft be three fhillings in the pound. 
But if fuch a rate fhould be thought too high, let it be con- 
fidered whether, by the conjunétive aid of a houfe tax on the 
rental, and a perfonal tax only on certain clafles of the people, 
this will not more equally anfwer the purpofe. Suppofe then, 
that a million and a half fhall be raifed upon the houfe ren- 
tal at two fhillings in the pound, reckoning the rental as fif- 
teen millions only, and an equal fum fhall be raifed upon cer- 
tain claffes of perfons, amounting to a million in number; 
this will be no more than thirty fhillings to be paid by each 
yearly, take them one with another, which is no more than 


half a crown per month. 
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The laft letter defcribes the effects of a quick circulation 
between money and commodities: the principle on which de- 
pend the eafe and practicability of raifing the fupplies within 
the year. He enlarges upon the nature of money, and the 
national difadvantages occafioned by its being withdrawn from 
trade. Then he recapitulates the numerous benefits: arifing 
from a quick circulation and foreign commerce. 

‘From the augmentation of the mafs of money by foreign 
* trade, the following confequences will enfue. 

‘ 1ft, The augmentation of the mafs of money in circula- 
‘ tion, cannot be faid to be fenfible, but fo far as it increafes 
‘the confumption of neceflary commodities, or promotes a 
‘ convenience ufeful towards the prefervation of mankind ; that 
* is to fay, the eafe of the people. 

‘ adly, It is not fo much a great fum of money brought at 
‘ once into a ftate, that promotes and animates circulation, as 
‘the gradual and continual bringing in of that money, to be 
‘ diftributed among the people. 

‘ adly, Circulation is brought nearer to its natural order, 
‘ in proportion as the foreign money is more equally diftributed 
‘ among the people. 

‘ 4thly, The diminution of the number of borrowers, or of 
‘ the natural intereft of money, being a confequence of the ce- 
‘lerity and activity of circulation becomes more natural; and 
‘ the celerity of circulation, or of public eafe, not being itfelf a 
‘ neceflary confequence of the bringing in a large fum of money 
¢ atonce into the ftate, fo much as is that of the continual in- 
© creafe of fuch money diftributed among the people ; we can- 
‘not but conclude, that the intereft of money will not natu- 
‘rally decreafe, whenever the confumptions of the people do 
‘ not increafe *. “That if the confumptions were to increafe, 
‘ the intereft of money would naturally decreafe, without re- 

‘ gard 


* « Hence it appears, that all redu&tions of the intereft of money of 
* the public credators, which have tended to diminifh the fpending- 
‘ money of the nation, have been unnatural, unlefs they had ulti- 
‘mately, as defigned originally, tended to have reduced the price 
‘ of our commodities, in the like proportion, and thereby not have 
‘ diminifhed the confumption. And this would have been the confe- 
‘quence, if the favings had been facredly applied to the payment 
* of the old debts incurred before 1716, as has been fhewn. 
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‘ gard to the multitude of its mafs, but in compofite proportion 
© to the number of lenders and borrowers. ‘That the fudden 
‘ multiplication of artificial riches, or paper money, is a vio- 
‘lent and ineffectual remedy, when a more natural method 
¢ can be taken. 

‘ sthly, So long as the intereft of money keeps high in 
‘a country, whofe foreign trade is advantageous, it is a fure 
¢fign that the circulation is not free there. I fpeak of a 
‘ftate in general; for fome circumftances might chance to 
‘ bring fuch a quantity of money into one place, as would, 
‘by its being over plenty, force a fall of intereft: but that 
¢ very fall would often indicate a ftoppage of circulation, in the 
¢ other parts of the body politic. 


‘ 6thly, So long as the circulation is obftructed in a ftate, 
‘ one may venture to affert, that it does not carry on fo great a 


© commerce as it might do. \ 

‘ othly, Every circulation that does not refult from foreign 
¢ trade, is flow and unequal, unlefs it is become abfolutely na- 
‘ tural. 

‘ 8thly, The bulk of figns being increafed in proportion to 
‘ their mafs in trade; if that money was to go out of trade, 
fome time after, the commodities would be forced to di- 
minifh. their price or mafs, at the fame time that the intereft 
of money would rife; becaufe the fcarcity of money would 
increafe the motives of diftruft in the {tate. 

‘ gthly, As every thing would have increafed in a certain 
‘degree of proportion, through the influence of traffic; and 
‘ asno man chufes to be the firft that leffens his profit; the 
‘ commodities the moft neceflary in life, would keep up their 
‘price. ‘The earnings of the common people being little more 
than fufficient to purchafe thofe necefiaries, the produce of 
‘Jabour muft of courfe remain dear, in order to continue to 
¢ maintain the workmen; it would therefore be the mafs of 
‘labour that would firft diminifh; until the diminution of 
‘ populoufnefs and of confumpiions fhould lower the prices. 
‘ During that interval commoditics being dear, and the in- 
‘ tereft_ of money high, the foreign trade would decline, and 


~ 


€ the body-politic be in a dangeruus crilis. 
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‘ zothly, If a new mafs-of money brought into a ftate, did 
© not enter into trade, it is plain, that the ftate would there- 
by be richer, relatively to other ftates; but the circulation 
would be neither increafed nor leflened thereby. 

rithly, Fortunes made by trade, having in general necefla- 
rily increafed or prelerved circulation, their inequality cannot 
have affected the equilibrium between the feveral clafles of 
the people. | 

‘ 12athly, If fortunes made by foreign trade are taken out of 
it, there will be a chafm in the circulation of thole parts, 
where that money ufed to be fpread. But if trade be efteem- 
ed and protected, fuch fortunes will remain in it. 

© 13thly, If thofe fortunes go, not only out of trade, byt 
‘ likewife out of the home circulation; the lofs of them will 
‘ be felt by all claffes of people in general, as being a dimi- 
<nution of the mafs of money. ‘That cannot happen, when 
‘there are no quicker, eafier, or furer ways of gaining thas 


‘ by trade. 
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‘14thly, The more different objects a foreign trade em- 
‘braces, the quicker will its influence on circulation be. 

‘ 15thly, The nearer the objects embraced by forcign trade 
‘draw towards the firft neceffities common to all men, th 
© better will be the equilibrium eftablifhed by circulation 3 
‘tween all the clafies of the people: And confequently the 
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‘fooner will the cafe make the intereit of money naturally 
¢ fall *. 

‘ 16thly, If the ufual introduction of a new mats of money 
‘into the ftate, by the fale of its iuperfuous commodities, 
© fhould ftop fuddenly ; its effect would be ab/folutely the 
‘ fame as that of a diminution of the mafs; that it is, whicl 
‘makes war fo fatal to trade. Whence it follows, that the 
© nation which carries on her trade bett with the help of her 
‘ maritime force, is leaft incommoded by war. It myti, howe 
“ever, be obferved, that artiits and other workmen de not 
‘ forfake a country on account of war, fo eafily as if the fud- 
‘den interruption of trade proceeded from any other caufe. 

‘ For 

* «If ever the necefiities of the ftate fhould prevail upon our 

‘ public creditors to confent to reduce the intereft of the;r money 


‘ below 3 per Cent. the meafures here propofed are mait likely to 
“obtain their acquiefcence therein.’ 
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¢ For hope ftill fuftains them, and the other watring parties 
‘ likewife find a chafm in their circulation. 

¢ y7thly, Since foreign trade enlivens all the members of 
¢ the body-politic, by the Impulfe with which it promotes 
‘circulation, it ought to be the chief care of fociety in ge- 
«neral, and of every individual, who would be thought a 
© ufeful member of fociety. 

‘ That foreign trade, the eftablifhment of which requires 
© fo much care, will not fupport itfelf, if other nations have 
¢ not likewife a real intereft in preferving it. That intereft 
“ can be no other than the cheaper price of commodities. 

‘ We have feen, that a part of every new mafs of money 
‘brought into trade, commonly increafes the bulk of the 
‘ figns. 

¢ That bulk, in itfelf indifferent to him that receives it, fo 
“ long asit does not procure him a greater degree of convenience, 
‘is by no means indifferent tothe foreigner, who purchafes 
© the commodities. For if he receives them in another coun- 
“try in exchange for figns of a lefs bulk, it is there that 
‘ he will make his purchafes. ‘The countries who are buyers, 
* will likewife endeavour to do without a commodity, though 
‘the only one of its kind, if it be not abfolutely neceffary, 
¢ when the bulk of its fign becomes too great, compared with 
¢ the mafs of figns which they poflefs.’ 

The fubjects of this work are interefting, and fo judicioufly 
handled, that we earneftly recommend it to the confideration of 
our readers. We hope it will find its way into the hands 
of the miniftry, of whofe judgment and integrity we are fo 
well convinced, that we may venture to prognofticate Mr. 
Poftlethwayt will have no caufe to repent of his labour. 





Art. VI. Northern Memairs: or, the hiftary of a Scotch fa- 
* mily. Written by a lady. 12m. Pr. 6s. Noble. 


HE family whofe memoirs are here contained, is 
called Monro of Monro, and there are anecdotes re- 
lating to feveral other people conneéted with the Monros, in- 
troduced purely for the fake of bringing in a ftery, or {welling 
the 
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the work ; yet they are natural, pleafing, and in fome mea- 
fure affecting. The book opens with Mr. A/onro, the chief 
of this family, being almoft inconfolable for the death of his 
wife, a young woman, whom he married for love, and whofe 
virtues made her truly worthy of the diftin€tion: his melan- 
choly is however diverted by Mr. Wii/on, an agreeable clergy- 
inan, lately fettled in the neighbourhood, who brings him 
acquainted with lady Anne Blake, whofe daughter he marries, 
and by her has two girls and one boy. 

The adventures of thefe fill part of the firft, and the whole 
fecond volume: the elder daughter, after fome little difficul- 
ties, is wedded to lord G ; and mifs Liddy the younger, 
is intended for a wife to Mr. Bruce, but the difparity of thcir 
ages, he being above 40, and fhe not 18, together with a 
defire fhe has to fee London, induces her to quit her father’s 
houfe privately, carrying away all her cloaths and fome little 
money. Finding a fhip at a neighbouring fea-port bound for 
the metropolis, fhe embarked on board of it, and after 4 pro- 
{perous voyage came to Greenwich ; where fhe lived for fome 
time with the captain of the fhip’s wife, whom fhe left to 
wait or a lady. But fhe deferted her fervice becaufe her young 
mafter, a baronet, made love to her. She then gets private 
lodgings, which unfortunately happen to be in a baudy-houfe ; 
where fhe encounters many difficulties with admirable con- 
ftancy ; and is at length relieved by her relations, and married 
to the above-mentioned baronet. 

Young Mr. Monro came foon after to town, where He 
plunged into every extravagancy ; and at length took a gil 
into keeping, whom he picked up at an inn on the Bath raad. 
‘The manner in which he came acquainted with her, we fhail 
quote as a {fpecimen of our author’s writing. 

¢ While dinner was preparing, he went alone into the gar- 
© den, and met a pretty fmart girl, (who came there on pur- 
© pofe, tho’ it feemed accidental :) he afked her fome quettiois, 
‘ with a defign to fall into difcourfe ; for the lively lock of the 
‘ girl pleafed him, and her anfwers pleafed him yet more. 
© He followed her into an arbour, and began to play with, 
¢ and kifs her, when fhe feigned fuch a pretty confufion, and 
© lodked fo innocently, that he was quite charmed with her. 
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‘ He flayed in the garden till he was called to dinner ; and 
¢ then told her he would come again in two or three days, 

‘ He came at the appointed time, and afked if a gentleman 
¢ had been there to enquire for Mr. Atkins ; he was anfwered 
¢ there had not. He pretended to be-angry, and faid it was 
‘ the gentleman’s own appointment ; but, however, he would 
€ ftay one night. He foon faw the girl, for fhe was daughter 
€ to the landlord ; he found her in the garden, and they went 
¢ into the arbour, where he faid every thing his defire of the 
¢ girl could infpire, which fhe pretended to take for love ; but 
‘ would give no credit to his paflion, becaufe fhe faid he only 
¢ wanted to deceive and ruin her ; and, if her father faw her 
€ with him, he would almoft kill her: fhe then attempted to 
“go; but he held her, and fwore fhe fhould not ftir till fhe 
€ promifed to let him come to her room, when all the family 
‘were in bed: fhe trembled at the propofal; but was fo 
‘ frightened, for fear of being feen, that fhe promifed he 
© fhould, and got from him ; but recollecting he did not know 
© her room, fhe looked back, and faid, ‘* you may come, if 
<6 you can find it ;’ and immediately ran away, but fell down 
© with a defign to be helped up ; which he foon did, and then 
«fwore fhe fhould never go, if fhe did not tell him exactly 
©‘ how to find her; and, if fhe locked the door, he would 
‘ certainly break it open, let what would be the confequence. 
¢ This terrified her fo much, that fhe gave him infallible di- 
€ rections ; which brought him privately to her, as foon as 
‘the family were in bed. He found her quite in an agony 
‘with fear; fhe cryed, and faid her reputation would be 
“ ruined, if he made the leaft noife, and begged him to go, 
« now fhe had perforin’d her promife: he laughed at her fim- 
¢ plicity, as he thought it ; was charmed with her innocence, 
‘ and almoft refolved to go, rather than attempt the violation 
‘of a maid. But fhe was fo bewitchingly. agreeable, and 
© ona fudden fo chearful, becaufe he was fo good as to think 
© of going, that he could not leave her ; fhe begged he would 
‘make no noife, if he ftayed ; for even a whifper was dan- 
* gerous: he faid he would rather die than injure her, but 
‘ muft flay, for he had net power to go. 
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¢ The family were not alarmed with any noife from mifs’s 
© apartment ; and Mr. Aouro was faft afleep in his own bed 
® the next day at ten o’clock.’ | 

Having lived with his dear Polly for a good while, he chances 
to difcover that fhe admits the carefles of a friend of his 
own ; whom he challenges, fights with, and both are feverely 
wounded ; however they recover and are reconciled ; Polly be- 
ing proved to bea ftrumpet, and left in very miferable circum- 
ftances. Young Monro is foon after married; and the book 
clofes. : 
All the charaéters of this piece (Polly excepted) are very 
amiable, and there wants a contraft to fet them off. The 
language has fome incorrectnefles ; but is very tolerable: and 
upon the whole, thefe two volumes appear to us to have 
more merit than the common run of fuch pieces generally 
have. 


ArT. VII. An authentic and faithful Hiftory of that Arch-Pirate 
Tulagee Angria. With a curious narrative of the fiege and tak- 
ing of the town and fortre/s of Geriah, and the deftruction of 
his whole naval force, by Admiral Watfon and Colonel Clive. 
To which is added, An account of his predeceffors, the Angrias, 
who, for upwards of forty years, have carried on thetr depre- 
dations in the Eaft Indies: The methods they took to cbtain and 
preferve the power of fovereign princes, and to be a terror not 
only to the European traders, but to the Great Mogul him/edf. 
Alfo a full account of their dominions, forts, harbours, and forces 
by fea and land, and of the feveral attempts made by this nation 
to fubdue them. In a letter to a merchant in London, from 
his brother, a factor at Bombay, who was prefent in the late 
expedition, 8vo, Pr. 1s. Cooke. 

Predari &F vivere rapto. Vira. 


HERE is nothing that fo effectually raifeth the curio- 

fity and attention of mankind as thofe fudden viciffitudes 
of fortune, which as it were in a moment reverfe the flate 
of empires, and change power, fplendor, and fuccefs into 
misfortune, poverty, and ruin. Thofe petty fovereignties 
indeed, which, like Angria’s, were raifed by rapine, and in open 
violation of laws both human and divine, as they rife with 
Gg2 great 
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great rapidity, generally fall with equal precipitation ; and it is 
_ doubtlefs matter of greater aftonifhment, that this fuccefsful 
ruffian fhould fo long have continued his depredations, than 
that he is now totally overthrown. 

The author of the piece before us is a faftor at Bombay, who 
has tranfinitted to his brother,a faithful account of the late ex- 
pedition, in which he himfelf was prefent, which reflects fo 
much honour on the perfons concerned in it as cannot fail to 
render it interefting to an Englifh reader. The pamphlet is 
written in a plain and fenfible manner, and gives us a very 
agreeable detail of the methods taken by Angria and his prede- 
ceflors to eftablifh and maintain the power of fovereign princes, 
to commit hoftilities on almoft every nation with impunity, 
and to be a terror not only to the Lwropean traders, but to the 
Great Mogul himfelf. 

Tulagee Angria, the unfortunate hero of thefe memoirs, is, it 
feems, by nature, by fortune, and by birth, a truly great man, 
being defcended, as we are informed by our author, from a 
moft illuftrious race of thieves, who have diftinguifhed them- 
felves, for upwards of a century paft, by rapine and plunder, 
and by their extraordinary abilities in thofe noble fciences erect- 
ed a new monarchy in the territories of the Great Mogul, whofe 
armies they often routed, and whofe power and authority they 
held in the higheft contempt. ‘The firft of the family who 
makes any figure in hiftory was, (according to this writer) 
one Sambo Angria, a bold, enterprifing, hardy fellow, a Caffree, 
or Coffree, born on an ifland in the gulph of Ormus, anda 
Mahimetan; who about the year 1650, by his conduc and 
courage, raifed himfelf to the higheft rank in the army of the 
§ South Raiah on the coaft of Choul. Purah Angria his fon, 
by the Reiah’s daughter, fucceeded him in the command ; but 
quarrelling with his father-in-law, engaged in the fervice of 

the 


t The Raiahs are Viceroys of the Pegan provinces under the 
Great Mogu/, who pay him an annual tribute ; and are moreover 
obliged to mount guard, in their turns, at the imperial palace at 
Delly, and to bring their troops into the field when fo required to do. 
Thefe Nabobs and Raias frequently make war on one another, with- 
out afking leave of the Mogu/, and preiend fometimes to abfolute in- 
dependency, and the former have been likewife depofed by the pea- 
ple they governed, who have fet up others in their ftead, without re- 
curring to the imperial court for a ianétion of their proceedings. 
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the Nabob his enemy; after which he again changed fides, and 
returned to the fervice of the South Raiah, whofe fifter he mar- 
ried, and by whom he had two fons, Purah, and Connagee. An- 
gria ( father of our hero) —Purah was flain, valiantly fighting, 
in the year 1686, againft the A/ogul’s forces. Purah the eldett 
fon died young, and Connagee was prefented by his uncle to the 
ifland of Kaneray. ‘The ifland of Kaneray is not above a mile 
and an half in circumference, and is almoft one entire rock : 
It lies juft in the mouth of the Harbour of Bombay, at about 
three leagues diftance, bearing due fouth from the anchoring- 
ground at that place; fo that no fhip, boat, or vellel, can pafs 
or repafs without being attacked by Angria’s grabs; the fort is 
fo difficult of accefs, that it feems to be impregnable, it has al- 
ways a good garrifon, and in it are kept all manner of ftores for 
its fupply, and that of the inhabitants, in cafe of an attack. 

By the pofleffion of Kaneray, Connagee Angria, who, in imi- 
tation of his father, had married a lifter of the young South 
Raiah, foon became terrible to the trading fhips, and being re- 
folved to enlarge his pofleffions by land, got together a pretty 
confiderable army, conquered along the coaft as far as Da- 
bul, and took Geriah, where the Portugueze had formerly built 
a ftrong fortification, which he immediately ftrengthened, fo 
as to make it one of the moft formidable places on the coaft 
of India. 


Geriah is about 12 hours fail from Bombay; has a very ftrong 
caftle, walled with ftone, and is, in form, an irregular hexagon, 
owing great part of its importance to the difficulty with which 
the channel of the harbour is found out. In the year 1712 Con- 
nagee Angria was matter of an extent of territory on the con- 
tinent of 120 miles in length, and 60 in breadth, great riches, 
and a formidable naval force. He therefore aflumed all the 
ftate and ceremony of a fovereign prince, gave audiences and 
received ambafladors from the neighbouring ftates. His army 
was the conftant afylum to all men of ability and boldnefs, 
of every country and profeffion; by which encouragement 
it was full of Englifb, French, Ditch, and Portugueze, whofe 
crimes, or whofe adventurous difpofitions, had driven them 
from the European f{ettlements. 
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Connagce took Alabeg and the ifland of Hanaray from the 
South Raiah, his brother-in-law, being, like other great men, 
infinitely above paying any regard to the ties of kindred or the 
bonds of natural affection. ‘The Raiah’s forces therefore were 
all cut to pieces by Angria, who afterwards, the old Raiah dying, 
entered into treaty with his fon, and joined him in an attack 
upon the Great Mogul, againft whom he carried 50,000 men, 
and obliged the merchants of Surat to raife 800,000 rupees, 
on the receipt of which they drew off their forces, and left the 
city at liberty. A truce was foon after made between the 14- 
gul and Angria, who by thefe land warg had enlarged his do- 
minions, and increafed his treafures to a very great degree. 

Connagee’s fuccefs enabled him to diftinguifh himfelf after- 
wards by feveral naval exploits. ‘The account which our au- 
thor gives of Captain Chowne and his lady has fomething too in- 
terefting in it to be omitted; we fhall therefore give it in his 
own words : : | 

¢ In the beginning of the year 1714, Mr. Chowne, appointed 
« covernor of Carwar, and his Jady, who was big with child, 
‘ failed in the company’s yacht,under the convoy of afmall man 
‘ of war, to take pofleffion of his government : they fet fail, but 
‘ had fcarce loft fight of Bombay, before Angria attacked the 
‘ two veflels, with his grabs, who maintained a fharp and bloody 
¢ battle. Mr. Chowne, having every thing at ftake that was 
‘ moft dear to him, and fighting in the caufe of liberty and 
‘ beauty, defended his vefiel with unparallel’d bravery, till his 
‘ right-arm was fhot off; and, it happening unfortunately that 
* no furgeon was on-board, he bled to death in his lady’s arms, 
‘ and the yacht was taken by Angria, and carried to Kanaray; 
‘ but the frigate, named the Defiance, got off, and carried the 
‘ melancholy news to Bombay, and the prefident and council 
“paid Angria 30,000 rupees for Mrs. Chowne’s ranfom. | 
¢ cannot help faying a few words in relation to this young lady, 
¢ who, tho’ a perfect beauty, and adorned with eyery valuable 
‘ qualification, was remarkably unhappy during her abode in 
‘india. She was daughter of Captain Coofe, chief engineer 
‘ to the company, and was, from fordid confiderations, married 
‘to Mr. Hervey, governor of Carwar, upon her firft coming 
¢ into the country, tho’ fhe was only fourteen, and he in years, 


«and much deformed. Mr, Hervey died in about a year after 
~ , . ‘ his 
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‘ his marriage, leaving his young widow all his fortune. Soon 
‘ after fhe married Mr. Chowne, whofe unfortunate death we 
¢ have mentioned, and he, when dying, begged, if fhe ever 
¢ altered her condition, fhe would accept of Mr. William Gif- 
¢ ford, one of the council at Bombay, for her Hufband. In 
© about half a year after her delivery from 4ngria, fhe married 
¢ Mr. Gifford, who, being fent as governor to Anjango, was 
“ cut off by the natives, and Mrs. Gifford, after a great many 
‘ difficulties, went to England with Commodore Matthews.’ 

At the redemption of this lady, a truce was concluded be- 
tween the Engl/h and Angria, and again at the arrival of go- 
vernor Boone at the latter end of the year 1715. 

In the year 1717 Connagee Angria was attacked in his ftrong 
caltle of Geriah by no lefs than nine Englifh hips, with 1250 
men, with 2500 European foldiers, and, 1500 Seapoys and To- 
paffes, under the command of the Captains Gordon and Stanton ; 
but without fuccefs. “They loft 500 men, and the caftle of 
Geriah was declared to be impregnable, Governor Boone made 
another attempt the next year with the additional force of three 
fhips; but was obliged to retreat with great Jofs, and retire 
to Bombay, The prefident of Bombay was alfo repulfed by 
Angriain1719. Admiral Matthews was then fent out againft 
him in 1721, with four men of war, containing 800 men, 
which joined by the Portugueze compofed an army of above 
5000, who encamped upon the fands near Angria’s fortrefs at 
Alabeg ; the Portugueze general of the north, however, behav- 
ing like a coward, our forces were routed by the pirate, and 
our artillery and ammunition feized; after which we had no- 
thing to do but once more to return with fhame and ignominy 
to Bombay. 

Thus fortunate and invincible was Connagee Angria, who 
ravaged and plundered the Eng/i/p, and other nations for a long 
time with impunity, and died full of glory (that kind of glory 
which arifes from fuccefs) and ftill fuller of riches, in the year 
1734, after making (to ufe our author’s words) a refplendent 
figure in /ndia for upwards of 30 years: he left behind him 
heirs to his fortune and courage, who emulated his atchieve- 
ments. 

Sambagee Angria, the eldeft fon of the famous Connagee, 
fucceeded his father, and carried on the fame noble trade of 
Gg 4 plunder 
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plunder and piracy. He preferved the dominions which were 
Jeft him, and added fome to them ; was very fuccefsful againft 
the Eugli>, &c. He died in 1745, leaving no children, and 
was fucceeded by his brother the prefent Tudagee Angria. 
Tulagee Angria is now near 40 years of age, about 5 feet 10 
inches in height, of an olive compleétion, and wears a very 
martial afpect. He has taken more coafting veflels of the Eng- 
lif, and others, than either of his predeceflors, No attack 
has been made upon him, till the late fortunate expedition of 
Admiral Wai/on ; for, as to Barnet, Peyton, and Griffin, they 
had either other more important commands, ar no opportunity 
of attacking him whilft they were upon the coaft of India. 


His territories extended from Bombay to Manila, to the fouth, 
a fea-port about 120 miles from it, and they fpread inland near 
76 miles. He had the ports of Zivanchi, Antiguria, Dabul, 
and South Rook, defides his iflands of Kaneray and Hanaray, 
and his forts of A//abeg, in which he chiefly refided, and Go- 
laby, Thefe places were well peopled, and the inhabitants 
were quite fubmiffive to their fovereign; but have had little 
traffick fince thefe piratical Rajas have prefided over them. 
He generally kept up an army of 30,000 Caffrees, Sepoys, and 
Topafjes, and as many MJorattes as he could feduce from their 
allegiance to the South Raja, their fovereign. His gunners 
and fea-officers were moftly renegado Europeans; he had a large 
train of artillery, befides the cannon of his forts and fhipping, 
and 12 elephants, an article of great importance among Jn- 
dians in their wars, 

The naval force of Tulagee Angria confifted of about 15 
grabs, which carried fix and nine pounders, and a great num-: 
ber of men at {mall arms ; five ketches, two fhips of 40 guns, 
and about 40 galleywats, and other fmall craft. 


The South Raiah and Angria having quarrelled, the former 
fent laft winter to Bombay, to defire the Eng/i/b would join him 
to deftroy Angria; which the Englifh promifed to do. In Odto- 
ber 1755, therefore, Admiral Watfon came to Bombay. On 
February 6, 1756, 2 council was held there, and the fame day 
the land-forces embarked, confifting of 700 European foldiers, 
309 Topaffes, or black foot foldiers, and 300 Seapoys, under the 
command of the gallant Colonel Cive. On the 7th, the fqua- 
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dron fet fail from Bombay, and joined the AZcratta fleet, confift- 
ing of three or four grabs, and 40 or 50 galleywats, com- 
manded by Narypunt, \in a creek to the northward of Geriah, 
called Rajipour, the {mall port, which they had juft taken 
from Angria. On the fhore lay encamped the A@ratta army, 
confifting of 5000 foot and 4000 horfe, under Ramayjeepunt. 
Here we underftood that Angria had been treating to furrender 
the fort to the AZrattes, upon certain private ftipulations ; for 
endeavouring to go by land from Geriah to Golaby, he was ta- 
ken by a detachment of their army, and was now prifoner a- 


-mongft them, having left his brother-in-law in the command 


of the fort, 


When the admiral arrived off the harbour, on the 11th, he 
fummoned the caftle to furrender; but was anfwered, they 
would defend it to the utmoft, and having great reafon to fu- 
{pect the Moraties defigned to pra€tife fome treachery, they not 
having yet offered him any affiftance, he ftood into the harbour 
in the afternoon of the 12th. The fort fired on us brifkly for 
about half an hour; but the inceffant fire from our fhips, and 
the number of fhells that were thrown from the bomb-ketches, 
not only leflened their fire, but deftroyed the houfes at the fame 
time. At four o’clock the fignal was made to ceafe firing, 
which raifed the fpirits of the enemy, and encouraged them to 
renew their cannonade. On this the boody flag was hung out, 
and we continued firing till fix a’clock, at which time a flag of 
truce was fent on-fhore, expecting the garrifon would furrender. 
At nine o’clock our troops landed, a mile and a half from the 
fort, and were joined by near 10,000 A@rattes. In the morn- 
ing, feeing the flag of truce hung over the walls, we marched 
towards the garrifon ; but as foon as we were got to the bottom 
of the hill near the fort, they fired upon us, though they did no 
other execution than killing one man, and wounding an officer 
in the fhoulder, on which we retreated to our former ground. 
Colonel Clive then went on-board the admiral to acquaint 
him with the enemy’s firing after the flag of truce was hung 
out, and to concert meafures for another attack. Qn this a 
{ignal was hung out for the line of battle fhips only, and the 
bomb-ketches to renew their fire, which was continued with 
fuch good fuccefs for three hours, that the enemy capitulated ; 
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upon which a company of our foldiers took pofleffion of it, and 
hoifted the Briti/b flag on the ramparts: but in doing this, 
they were obliged to diftinguifh themfelves like Britons; for 
when the fort was furrendered, the Morattes attempted to take 
poffeffion of it before us, which had they done, a very {mall 
part of the plunder would have fallen to our lot ; and this they 
would have effected but for the gallant behaviour of Captain 
Forbes, who commanded the company fent to take pofleffion 
of the fort: he drew his broad fword, made his men face to the 
right-about, and fwore by his maker, that he would cut the 
Moraita general’s head off, if he offered to advance a ftep fur- 
ther; which fo terrified him and his men, that, without fur- 
ther moleftation, he left Captain Forbes to take pofleffion of 
the fort, 

The enemy’s lofs muft be very confiderable ; but in our fleet 
we had not above 20 killed and wounded. In the fort were 
250 iron and brafs cannon of all fizes, and a prodigious quan- 
tity of ammunition and provifions, of rich goods, and fome 
money. The garrifon confifted of about 300, tho’ there were 
near 2000 in the fort, and 4xgria’s mother, two wives, two 
children, and brother-in-law, are among the prifoners, who 
have been treated by the Admiral with his wonted generofity 
and humanity. [n filver rupees we have found about 100,000/, 
and in other effects near 30,000/. but we are fearching in ex- 
pectation of a great deal more, fo that I hope we fhall fhare 
very confiderably in the plunder of this notorious pirate, We 
releafed eight Engli/h, two Scotch, and three Dutchmen, from 
imprifonment in Geriah, who had been taken in feveral veflels 
by Angria. 

We cannot conclude this article without obferving that for- 
tune, courage, and conduct, mutually confpired to render this 
expedition fuccefsful, and enabled thofe excellent officers Wat- 
fon and Clive to perform that which Boone and Matthews had 
in vain attempted. Nor can the behaviour of the gallant Cap- 
tain Forbes be fufficiently admired, it being no lefs true than 
aftonifhing, that the refolution and bravery of a /ingle man 
ftruck terror into the hearts, and defeated the intentions of no 
lefs than ten thoufand, 
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Art. VIII. The true natianal evil: or, cowardice the cry; 
but corruption the grievance. A Sermon preached at the Temple 
church, London. 8ve. Pr. 6d. Cooper. : 


HE Sermon, or political pamphlet before us, (for it 

may be rank’d with equal propriety in either clafs) con- 
tains fome fevere, though juft, refle€tions on the corruption 
and depravity of the age. It is faid to have been preach’d 
at the Temple Church, but as we are not inform’d at what time 
or by whom, we cannot be fure that it was ever deliver’d 
from the pulpit at all; the difcourfe however is well written, 
and we heartily wifh it may be attended with the falutary ef- 
fects which it feems meant to promote. 

The author has chofen for his text thefe words from the 
7th chapter of Fofhua ; There is an accurfed thing in the midft 
of thee, O Ifrael. He applies the cafe of the J/raelites as de- 
fcrib’d in the preceding verfes to our own, and draws the 
parallel from thefe particulars. 

‘ Firft (fayshe) asthe J/raelites were engaged ina war ; foare we. 

‘ Secondly, that as they were ignominioufly routed and put 
‘ to flight ; fo we feem to have been. 

‘ Thirdly, That:as there was in the midft of them, fo there 
‘ is in the midft of us, an accurfed thing,’ 

He concludes, that as the //raelites were not, fo neither fhall 
we be able to ftand before our enemies till the accurfed thing is 
taken away from us. He then proceeds to prove the parallel, 
and at the fame time to point out the circumftances in which 
the two cafes eflentially differ. In treating his fecond head, he 
obferves, that it cannot be faid with truth or propriety that we 
in like manner with the J//raelities have timidly turned our backs 
upon the enemy. ‘Yo/hua’s warriors (fays he) were aX feized 
with the fame panic: whereas only one of ours is accufed of 
timidity ; and, with refpect to that one, our politicians are much 
divided in their fentiments. If fome will have it that he fled 
from the foe, for fear of being hurt himfelf, others are as firmly 
perfuaded that he retreated with the fleet, for fear of hurting the 
enemy. ‘That we fled, feems to be the general opinion. If it 
was in fact fo, then that our flight was ignominous cannot be 
doubted : whether timidity or treachery, or what elfe gave us 
wings, 
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wings, remains to be decided by proper judges, to whofe de- 
cifion let us leave it; only wifhing that if beneath this ugly 
face of cowardice fhould lurk a far uglier thing, a perfidious 
heart ; if inftead of having been bafely intimidated by, we 
have been more bafely betrayed to, the enemy, the treacher- 
ous fcene, be it laid ever fo deep, may be dragged out of dark- 
nefs into open day, and the traitor, ftand he ever fo high, 
may receive the juft reward of his iniquity. 

When our author comes to his laft head, he obferves, that 
the parallel is very clofe indeed, and that we may without 
violence or injury to any, fay, there is an accurfed thing in the 
midft of thee, O Britons, and this accurfed thing can be nothing 
but corruption. Which is not confined, indeed, as in the 
cafe of Achan, but runs through every tribe, family, and 
houfhold. We are become a moft venal and mercenary peo- 
ple,—that there is little or no public virtue left amongit usx— 
that felfifh regards have fwallowed up all true focial aftection— 
that each looks his own way, for his gain from his quarter, and 
is ftudious to ferve his own at the expence of the common 
intereft—that bribery, which heretofore modeftly waited for 
the twilight, and difguifed itfelf, faying, no eye fhall fee me, now 
impudently ftalks about barefaced, and at noon-day, daring 
fometimes to be feen, even in the place where it hath been 
profcribed, and a price fet upon its head—and, in fhort, that 
corruption hath taken fuch deep root in our political body, as 
to have almoft ruin’d the beft conftitution in the world. 

Our flag feems to have become the jeft and fcorn of thofe 
nations which heretofore it kept in awe: and, in fhort, the 
war we are engaged in, as well by land as by fea, at prefent 
wears a very difcouraging afpect, and deferves our moft feri- 
ous attention. And however we may guefs at the more imme- 
diate occafion of it, or impute it to this man’s cowardice, 
or that man’s treachery, or to want of capacity in one, or of 
care in another, and what not? if we trace this, and all 
other the maladies, under which our nation hath for a feries 
of years laboured and languifhed, to the fpring-head, we 


flow from the bitter and unwholfome fountain of corrup- 
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The pamphlet concludes with this {pirited exhortation. 

‘If then we freely wifh the welfare and profperity ot 
© our country, let us endeavour by all poffible means to dry up 
‘that poifonous fountain, which is the very bane of it. Let 
‘ us give bribery no countenance, no quarter within its bor- 
‘ders. Let us deteft it in all its fhapes, purfue it through all 
‘its haunts, and not reft till we have banifhed from our ifland 
«that ravenous wolf, which in our days hath been infinitely 
more hurtful to it than all that in former times infefted 
it. Where it appears open and undifguifed, let us without 
refpect to place, or perfon, refolutely put the laws againft 
‘it in execution : And where it is fo mafked, or metamor- 
© phofed, as to elude their force, tho’ we eannot mul€t, let 
© us mark the offender, and point him out as a public nufance. 
In a word, let us try every remedy for purging our nation. 
of this foul and fpreading difeafe, which, had we no other 
‘ foes to fear, would in the end inevitably fubdue and deftroy 
it. And Iwill venture to aflert, what, would the time permit, 
« might eafily be fhewed, that as the //rae/ites did not, fo neither 
‘can we reafonably hope to ftand before our enemies, till 


‘our corruption is let out, and the accurfed thing taken 
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ArT. IX. SopHronra: 4 Poem, in five Books. Svs. 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Cooper. 


HIS poem extends itfelf to the enormous length of fe- 
venty-two pages, and is divided into five books, though 

the fubject-matter of it may be contained in five lines. It be- 
ing no more than this: AZarthaneo a very honett old fellow 
retires into the country with his daughter Sophronia, a mighty 
good girl, who is courted by Eugenio: ‘The father confents to 
their marriage, but dies before it was celebrated. Eugenia 
goes to London, turns rake, fpends his fortune, and forgets 
Sophronia: Is afterwards forry for it, returns to and marties 
her. This is the ground work of our author’s performance 
which is ufher’d into the world by a preface addreffed to the 
critics, wherein he informs us, that it was his fate to be called 
from reading Ovid at his fourteenth year; and to have been 
2 ever 
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ever fince neceffarily employed amidft the cares of commerte: 
« The flight knowledge I have (/ays he) of the ancient Greek 
¢ and Latin authors, was accidentally gathered from the tranfla- 
‘tions of my own countrymen; without my being certain, 
‘ whether thefe are at all equal to the great originals. 

‘ Take then (/ays he) my Sophronia, ye candid, to your fair 
‘ review ; if you difcover any beauties in her, for truth’s fake, 
‘ approve them; if you find her too much clouded with imper- 
‘ fections, for truth’s fake, openly deteé&t them.’ 

For truth’s fake, therefore, and for our author’s, we fhall 
lay before our readers a fhort fpecimen of his poetical abili- 
ties, with our opinion concerning them. 

In the firft book he acquaints us that AZarthaneo, the hero of 
his tale, 

—* Made himfelf the guardian of his child. 

« And firft he nam’d her by her mother’s name, 

‘ Sophronia! which aflenting friends approv’d. 

¢ Her health he watch’d through each precarious ftage, 


‘ Kindly affifting ev’ry prudent way. 
‘ It was his aim, by wholefome fare, to fix 


‘ A fanine habit, that with years might grow.’ 
He then informs us, that Mifs Scphy was feiz’d with the 
fmall-pox, but providentially tecover’d to the great joy of her 
good papa, who 
¢ Put his daughter under no reftraint, 
« But granted her the privilege of choice ; 
‘ Propofing fortune fuitably genteel.’ 


Marthaneo, we learn in the fecond book, was, in the city 
phrafe, a warm man, or to ufe the language of our bard, 


which we will not call poetry, 


‘ He’d flocks and heifers, of a chofen breed, 

¢ And horfes, fitted to the team and rein; 

‘ Enough to graze the herbage of his farm. 

¢ A num’rous poultry throng’d around his doors ; 
¢ And pigeons, beauteous in their various hues.’ 


The author then tells us how comfortably Sophy and her papa 
lived together, breakfafted, walk’d out, and din’d, and how 


¢ Marthaneo clos’d the moderate repaft 
© With juft three glaffes, in a focial mood. 
‘ Health to his king, his country, and his friends !’ 





And 
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And then took a nap, whilft Sophronia went to feed her 
poultry. Then, fays our author, 


¢ Their pads prepar’d for exercife they rode.’ 


Which to be fure was a pretty amufement. He then us carries 
behind him on his Pega/us about the country, ftops at the feat 
formerly belonging to a lord Gray, who it feems was a parfon: 
on which our author takes occafion thus to addrefs the clergy, 


© Ye fons of wifdom! whatfoe’er your ftate, 

© Bleft with rich affluence in a golden ftall, 

© Or fearce fubfifting in a decent way ; 

« Whether ye claim the full rectorial tithes, 

« Or patient fuffer with a fingle tenth ; 

© Long as you practife what your fermons teach.’ 
© More praife ye merit than the Nine can give.’ 


He then difmiffes his heroine to her houfhold affairs, with 
this fhrewd obfervation, that, 


«Tis wifely prudent to be fkill’d in all 
‘ Affairs, relating to the ftate we fhare.’ 
The third book contains the courtfhip of Eugenio, where 
he tells us that the good Sophronia 
@* —— plac’d no confidence in vain coquets, 
‘ Nor in the prudes whom affectation guides ; 
© Nor bore fhe vifits from the idle gads, 
© That buzz about with whifpers and with lies. 
Eugenio, on his return from Cambridge, vilited Marthanee, 
and converfed with him on very grave fubjects, during which, 
© Sometimes Sophronia brought her work and fat 
‘ Mildly attentive to the free difcourle. 


The confequence of which was, that they fell in love with 
each other, as is ufual on thefe occafions ; 


¢ The god of Hymen foon they both invok’d.’ 
But unfortunately for poor Sophronia, her father 





¢ His eyes for ever clos’d,’ 
Book the 4th, Eugenio leaves his miftrefs, and goes to 
London, where, as our poet fweetly fings, 


© He fold his All, nor houfe nor acre left, 
“ Contracting debts without a fcheme to pay. 








464 SOPHRONIA. 
¢ O foul difhonour of expenfive men! 


In the 5th Book our author brings him back again to his 
lady ; 
‘ Reform’d indeed, the youth his vows renew’d,’ 


She refolves, like a good foul, 
¢ To crown his wifhes, and forget her wrongs.’ 


And fo, at laft, which is generally (to ufe Shake/peare's 
phrafe) the butt end of a poet’s bleffing, they were married; 
and lived happily at Richmond ; 


¢ in true contentment bleft, 
‘ Sublimely happy, *caufe they virtue lov’d.’ 


And thus ends our author’s excellent poem, or rather, to 
ufe his own words, 


¢ The ramblings of his brain.’ 


We meet with a number of uncouth and unintelligible phrafes 
mit, fuch as meanle/s fame, the redawning morn, a dernfome 
place, touring a country, (by which we fuppofe he means tra- 
velling through it) repentine death, illepid thoughts, Sc. 

We fhall difmifs this author with obferving to him, that as he 
is not, in our opinion, poffefled of what he calls the e/evative fire 
of poetry, we fhould therefore think it more prudent in him to 
confider commerce, for which, it feems, he was defigned, as a 
more proper and more lucrative employment. 











FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


ArT. X. LEffai fur la maniere de perfeétioner Pefpece humaine, 
par M. Vandermonde, R. P.M. a Paris, 2 tom. 12°, An 
Effay on the manner of perfecting the human Species. 


HIS work is divided into four parts. Jn the firf?, all 

the qualities requifite in each fex for begetting handfome 
children are aflembled in one view. And here we fee that the 
formation of children depends greatly upon that of their fathers 
and mothers; and that from a difproportioned ftru€ture of the 
human body in parents, will iffue a difproportioned and whim- 
fical generation. 
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The author here examines all the effential defeéts that 
may tend to prevent people from being blefled with a fair 
and ftout progeny; and advances, that they themfelves muft 
be-blefled with thefe perfections, otherwife théy cannot hope 
for them in their iffue: 

M. Vandermonde then turns his eyes upon the matrimonial 
ftate ; and takes notice of fome rules relating to time, nous 
rifhment, and fome other precautions which he judges ne- 
ceflary to make the marriage=bed fruitful. 

In the /econd chapter, of this part, the author lays down 
rules for making marriages more agreeable than they generally 
are, and prefcribes a conformity in the ages of the parties con- 
tracted ; from too great a neglect of which obfervation; {pring 
innumerable difadvantages. He is far from advifing children 
to be matched at the bare attainment of puberty; for we 
daily fee (fays he) miferable examples of weak conftitutions 
and diftorted iffue {pring from fuch conjunction. It is his 
opinion, that the hufband and wife fhould be nearly of the 
fame fize ; that one who fees well, ought not to be joined 
with one blind of an eye; nor the well proportioned to the 
cripple; nor, which is ftill worfe, the deaf to the blind: 

If by chance the human fpecies be degenerated; it may 
be revived again by art, He fupports this aflertion from 
various eflays made upon dogs, fowls, pigeons, cats, and 
other animals, which, by being differently coupled, have been 
brought nearer and nearer to a ftate of beauty or perfection: 
Thus, (/ays he) by wedding a French dancer or finger with one 
that is a native of Jtaly or England; one partaking of the good - 
qualities of both may {pring from their loms, which may ap- 
proach nearer to excellence than either of its parents. 

He concludes the firft part of his treatife with fome remarks 
upon the likenefs generally obferved between a father and 
fon ; the reafon of this he endeavours to explain; as well as 
what deftroys, contributes to, or alters that fimilitude; he 
alfo teaches how to vary or continue it. 

He begins his fecond part at the time in which he fuppofes 
the woman to be with child under all his regulations. And 
here he enumerates the precautions to which fhe ought to 
adhere during that term, the kind of air that is beft for her; 
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that which fhe ought to avoid; the effects they create upon 


her body ; the foods that.may be prejudicial to her health, 
and fuch as fhe ought to take for her fubfiftence, varying 


them from the day of her conception to that of her de- 


livery. 
The two chapters upon air and aliments, two things of which 


women with child fhould be moft careful, are very complete 
__ treatifes : they fhew an extenfive knowledge of thefe matters, and 
may be of ufe to every perfon, who will fubmit to be inftruéted 
in a point fo material as that of the prefervation of his health, 
Hetreats next of exercife, reft, and evacuations ; fhewshowthey 
operate upon both the woman, and the child in her womb. 
Having done with the body, JZ. Vandermonde proceeds to 
a review:of the foul, and explains, as well as he can, its me- 
chanifm with regard to the-body. . Here he remarks, that all 
fouls.are the fame; that the foul which animates the body 
ofa child a month old, is in nothing different from that of a 
philofopher; one difplays its aGtivity in refined thoughts, 
{cientific enquiries, judicious and rational proceedings; the 
other, cloathed in the veil of innocence, fhews itfelf in childith 
fentiments, and fimple puerilities. A dofe of opium (/ays he) 
deprives the mathematician of his power of refle&tion; from 
the boxer it takes his athletic abilities ;; when the dofe 
has done. working ; the one recovers his ftrength, the other 
his penetration, and reafon returns to both. ‘The foul par- 
takes of all the alterations and modifications of the body ; 
wherefore mothers fhould be careful ‘to. fupprefs their paffions, 
remembering ftill the ill confequences that may enfue from in- 
dulging them... His next topic is the effe&s which frights of 
prejudice may have upon the imagination: this is a very 
curious differtation, and he has handled it well. In the 
conclufion “of this part he gives fome inftructions to the -mid- 
wife about preferving the beauty of the infant, and the ne 


portion of its parts. 


[To be continued.) 
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Art. XI. Les vies des hommes illuftres compares les unes 
avec les autres; a commencer depuis la chute de empire Romain 
jufgea nos jours. Par M: Michert, a Paris, 2 Toms 
duod°. 


_" E author has publifhed only two volumes of this work, 
which are to be fucceeded by many more; and which 
no body acquainted with his character, doubts but he will 
perform to admiration; in his preface he very modeftly tells 
us, that he arrogates no praife to himfelf from what he here 
prefents to the public, upon whofe judgmeni he relies ; 
and in cafe he may be thought to have executed his tafk 
but indifferently, he is ready to give up his pen to fome 
other, who may be able to profecute the fequel with more 
fuccefs. 

Such an introduétion as this gives us an higlier relifh fot 
the ftrong good fenfe, wit, and entertainment to be found 
in thefe two volumes, wherein Mr. AZicher’s intention is to 
reprefent, in their moft elevated fpheres, the moft illuftrious 
men that have lived fince the decay of the Roman empire to 
his time, and to examine their conduct. Each hiftory is a 
concife but real and ftriking picture, in which nothing’ ma- 
terial is omitted, and where juderient will be found with fancy 
gnd fidelity. ‘The illuftrious perfonages are fet through the 
whole ranged in proper oppofition; and a {fhort, lively, yet 
exact parallel between them drawn out. ‘They are reviewed 
by couples. Thus Attila is compared to Clovis; Theodoric ta 
William the Norman king of England; Htius to Beliffarius, each 
of them Roman generals ; Charles Martel, king of France, to 
fultan Saladin of Egypt; Amalafontha, queen of the Oftregoths, 
to Brunahalt, queen of France. It will appear from a fhort 
extract of his parallels, that his judgments are finely de- 
livered. 

© The ufe which 4ttila king of the Huns made of victoty 
* was to afflict mankind ; and by the frigid hand of cruelty he 
‘deftroyed fuch as efcaped the iron- edge of war; he was a 
* mercilefs ravager, whofe delight was the deftruction of every 
* thing in his way ; and who gloried in the blood that ftained 
‘his laurels. Clovis preferved, as monumeits of his victory, 
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«the palaces, the towns, and countries that he conquered ; 
the vanquifhed he taught to become his faithful fubjects ; 
© and in being a conqueror he was a king. Clovis had more 
‘ courage than Attila, perhaps not lefs cruelty in reality; but 
* then he was infinitely more prudent. Wiliam was his whole 
‘ life in arms, he had no other means of preferving his acqui- 
© fitions. 

‘ If Theodoric amafled riches, it was only to diftribute them 
‘among people of merit. The coffers of William were un- 
‘ fathomable gulphs, wherein were fwallowed up the wealth of 
‘ Normandy and England. Women had no power over the 
¢ hearts of thefe two monarchs; and both were remarked for 
‘ their frugality. Philofophy was the favourite of Theodoric ; 
‘the thoughts of William were entirely engrofied by arms, 
‘ arms were his darling paffion. I may venture to pronounce 
© Theodoric a great king ; William a great general. | 

‘ The falling empire of Rome was propped by 4tius and 
‘ Belifarius; they fummoned the Romans; aflembled them 
‘ around ; revived their flackened courage ; armed and inured 
‘them again to conqueft. Both were brought up in the 
‘ field ; they were familiar with war; and from obeying they 
‘]earned to command. tius at length unveiled and fhewed 
‘ himfelf ambitious ; he was jealous of any other perfon’s 
¢ fharing in the favours and countenance of his prince; and 
‘ by wickednefs he obtained the heights whereto virtue de- 
‘ clined lifting him. Belifarius was not lefs covetous of ho- 
‘ nours; but to deferve them was the point at which he aim- 
‘ed. For this he let his actions {peak.’ 

Our author fpeaks thus of Charles Martel and of Saladin: 
‘ The firft waited the fummons of fortune ; attentive to her 
‘call, he deceived his guards, broke his chains, fet himéelf 
‘at the head of an army ; alarms and furprizes them with a 
‘ miracle ; makes his own ufe of their credulity ; reduces 
‘them to his obedience; mounts the throne ; and is declared 
‘ fovereign of the French nation. The latter never moved 
“without a certainty of fucceeding. The moment he faw 
‘ himfelffufficiently ftrong, he poured upon his foes ; cleared his . 
* way thro’ the thickeft of their ranks ; triumphed over all op- 
‘ pofition, and feized upon the fcepter.’ 
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From this fhort fpecimen the reader will be able to judge 
of the reft of the work ; which will, we-believe, furnifh the 
ftudent with matter of inftruction at a much eafier rate 
than ufual; and fave others who chufe to write hiftory 2 
great deal of trouble. In a word, if AZ. Micher profecutes his 
plan atcording as he has fet out, and keeps it up with equal 
fpirit ; it will be a noble ornament in the libraries of the cu- 
rious, a valuable prefent to the man of genius, and do infinite 
fervice to f{cience. 
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VArt.12. Mufic a rational Affifiant in the Duty of Praife when 


united with Charity. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral- 
Church of Hereford, September 15, 1756, at the Annual 
Meeting of the three Choirs of Hereford, Gloucefter, and 
Woreefter. By Digby Cotes, AZ. 4. Rector of Door, and 
Chaplain to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of Bangor. 
4to. Pr.is. Wilde. 


H E author of this Sermon, whofe bufinefs it was, on fuch an 
occafion, to fing from tht pulpit the charms of Mujfic as {weetly 
as he could, has glean’d up almoit all that has been faid on this fubject 
from Plato and ‘famblichus down tothe author of Hermes, and the 
Hift. Crit. de la Philofophie. After having ob{erv’d, that all ages 
and nations, by a general confent, have made ufe of mufical inftru- 
ments in the offices of praife and thankfgiving ; he traces this icience 
to its original principles, explains the difference of Aarmony and 
melody, and quotes Plato to prove that it is only by reminifcence, 
that man, in his captive ftate upon earth, 1s capable of the leait fenfi- 
bility of cceleftial mufic, or what we call, the mujic of the /pheres. 
‘ Mafic, fays Ariforle, is to be reckoned among thole things 
that give us the moft refined pleafure, whether it be fimple and 
naked melody, or combined and united in concert; and he defines 
harmony, to be the relation or certain ratio of things combined, 
or compofition. Hence, fays he, Mujic is two-fold ; in one fenfe, 
it is a mathematical fcience; in the other, it is an art, that teaches 
how to place founds in fuch a.manner as will beft pleafe the ear. 
So likewife Plato: Mufic is the knowledge of harmony and the 
ancient Rhythmus; and there cannot be a greater contradititon 
than to fay, there is diflonancy in harmony. So again, that is 
mufical which is performed according to the rules of this art, over 
which the Mu/fes prefide ; and it is to them, to thofe divinities, 
(which were fuppofed to govern both arts and {ciences,) that we 
are indebted for the middle ftring, the MEDHN, the chord, that 
makes Mufic uniform aad fedate, prevents the irregular leaps and 
Hh 3 * bounds, 
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§ bounds, and all interferings and unnatural progreffions. And truly 
* to know Mufic, fays he, isto know, that fuch and fuch numbers 
* aie confonant, and that fuch are not fo, and to be able to give 
* the reafons why. In the firlt place, here feems an eminent di- 
‘ tinction melody and harmony; and it is as plain that they con- © 
fidered Mufic as the {cience of found capable of producing both : 
* Not to mention the divifion of the oétave, and the fourth, and 
‘ fifth, and what is called the MEXHN, the chord that reftrains, 
* guides, and predominates in all regular harmonical progreflions.’ 

Our author, after thefe learned quotations, confiders the accounts 
given us of the {urprifing effects of the Mufic of the ancients, and 
feems at a lofs to account for its degeneracy in later ages; he concludes, 
however, with great truth, that it was certainly in its ufe referved 
principally for the temples, and neyer originally intended to ferve 
the purpofes of folly, effeminacy, or vice. : ; 

‘One great end and defign of this meeting (fers be) is charity : 
* And charity is to intellectual beings, what Mufic is to material. 
* The one is the harmony of the affeétions, the other is the har- 
* mony of founds. The one, is the effe€t‘of matter orderly difpofed, 
* and moved by the exaételt proportions ; the other, is the energy 
of the affections towards virtue and goodnefs.’ 
The fermon concludes with an earneft exhortation to charity, 
and more particularly to that branch of it, which was the immediate 
fubje& of the meeting. 

To dothe author juaftice, though we think the difcourfe is rather 
too mufical for a fermon, we muft acknowledge that his Rythmus, for 
the moit part, hath no ill cadence, nor are his periods inbarmonious. 


n~ 


Art 13, The Genus of Britain. An Iambic Ode. Addreffed ta 
the Right Hon. William Pitt, E/g; 4to. Pr.6d, Cooper. 


Previous to this Jambic ode is an addrefs to the honourable Wii/- 
diam Pitt, Efg; in heroic verfe, the lines are good; efpecially the 
following : 


¢ Oh thou, ordain’d at length by pitying fate 

* To fave from ruin a declining ftate, ' 
At whofe command our paflions rife and fall, 
Obedient to the magic of thy call ; 

Attend the bard who {corns the venal lays 

Which fervile flatt’ry {purious greatnefs pays; 
Above temptation, and maar) by pow’r, 

¢ Pleas’d with his prefent lot, nor wifhes more, 

* Save that kind heav’n wou’d give his warm defire, 
* What kings can’t grant, nor courtiers oft require, 
¢ From each low view of felfith faction free, 

‘ To think, to {peak, to live, O Pigt, like thee.” 


ao a a.h« 


{nthe 6th line we may obferve that grammar (as is frequent ig 
pur beft poets) is facrificed to foery, the prerofition to being omit. 
ted, which at the fame time renders the verfe obfcure. The words 
fant grant have a difagreeable monotony that hurts the ear. T .- 
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verfe would, perhaps, run better if extended to an Alexandrine 
thus, 
Which kings can never grant, nor courtiers oft require, 


The ode, itfelf, tho’ unequal, is in many parts extremely well writ- 
ten, and worthy of that great reftorer, of Engi liberty to whom: it: 
is dedicated, ‘The Geniys of Britain is reprefented as flying over 
his favourite ifle, and pissy the foreign troops ‘with indignation, 
which is exprefs’d with great {pirit in the three following flanzas. 


* Lo! where my Thame;’s waters glide 
* At great Auguffa’s regal feet, 
* Bearing on each returning tide 
* From diftant realms a golden fleet, 
* Which homeward wafts the fruits of ev’ry zone, 
* And makes the wealth of all the world your own. 


* Shall on his filver waves be borne 
* Of armed flaves a venal crew? 
* Lo! theold God denotes his fcorn, 
« And fhudders at th’ unufual view, 
* Down to his deepeit cave retires to’ mourn, 
* And tears indignant bathe his cryftal urn. 


‘ O! how can vaffals born to bear 
‘ The galling weight of flavery’s chain, 
* A patriot’s noble ardor fhare, 
* Or freedom’s facred caufe maintain ? 
* Britons, exert your own unconquer’d might, 
* A freeman beft defends a freeman’s right.’ 


~The fecond and fifth ftanzas are remarkably pi&urefque and 


poetical. 


The epithet fre-mantled joined to vengeance in the laft ftanza, is, 
literally {peaking, a verbum ardens, which, perhaps, the leverity of 
criticiim will {carce approve. The ode, however, has merit fuf- 
ficient to make the reader amends for faults fo inconfiderable. 


Art. 14. An Addrefi to the Eleétors of England. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 


Cooper. 


We recommend the perufal of this pamphlet to all thofe Englis- 
men who with well to their country. The {fpirit of true patriotifm 
glows through the whole performance. ‘The author, as an indi- 
vidual of this once happy nation, feels for the degeneracy, corrup- 
tion, and difgrace of the community. He pena a bill for an- 
nual parliaments, and a general national militia, as the only means 
by which we can fave ourlelves from ruin, and have any chance for 
retrieving that power, character, and importance, which once ren- 
der’d us the terror and envy of our neighbours. He inforces the 
neceffity and proves the efficacy of thefe meafures by obfervations 
drawn from the hiftories of Greece, Rome, Carthage, Swifferland, 
Holland, and our own country; and writes like a man who with an 
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honeft regard and warm affection for his fovereign, ftill remembers and 
adheres to the noble maxim, that the prerogative of an Englith mo- 
narch is feunded upon a mutual contrat between the king and people. 
We with, however, that in anfwering the obje¢tions to a national} 
militia, he had pointed out a method for eftablifhing it, without 
throwing an additional power into the {cale of the crown, or putting 


arms into the hands of difaffected people. 


Art. 15. Some further particulars in relation to the Cafe of Ad- 
miral Byng. From Original Papers. 


Fiat Juttitia ! 
By a Gentleman of Oxford. 8v0. Pr. 1s. Lacy, 


If the defign of this Oxonianz was to befpeak the candour of the 
public in favour of Mr. Byzg, he might have faved himfelf the 
trouble of writing fuch along pamphlet ; for the people in general 
were already cured of that refentment and prepofleffion which had 
glared fo warmly againft him immediately after his return to Eng- 
land. Impartial obfervers will be apt to repeat what they faid on 
perufing the Appeal; namely, that it was not fo much a vindication 
as a recrimination ; that initead of purifying the character of Mr. 
B—g, it ferved only to befpatter that of the m=——y. They took 
notice of one flagrant inconfiftency in the appellant, who fets out 
with a claim of victory over the French, and afterwards endeavours 
to demonftrate that fuch a viétory could not be obtained! they 
afked, if the victory declared in favour of the Englif/, why was 
not the advantage profecuted ? If there was any doubt about the 
practicability of landing men at Fort St. Pdiiip’s, why was not 
that doubt removed by fending fhips to reconnoitre the harbour, ac- 
cording to the admiral’s own intention before the engagement ? 
They faid, that granting the harbour had been fortified by French 
batteries, thofe batteries might have been filenced by the fuperior fire 
of the fhipping ; at leaft the experiment might have been tried tho’ 
it had not loomed, After all, Mr. B—-—g’s charge will probably 
be limited to mifbehaviour on the day of battle, and his defence in 
this particular he prudently referves for the occafions of his trial. 
In the mean time, the pamphlet before us is written with fpirit 
and accuracy, and in our opinion acquits the admiral of the follow- 
ing imputations: That he was dilatory in his preparations for the 
voyage ; that he loitered in his paflage to Gibraltar ; that he loft 
time in taking in water and neceflaries at that place; and did not 
make the beft of his way to Minorca; and laftly, that he fled back 
for fhelter to Gibrawtar. 

In this performance we likewife meet with the detail of fome cir- 
cumftances not at all favourable for the ad n; and oe 
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other particulars, with the following determination of the counc 
of war, in confequence of which ad——~-] B—z, returned to Gi- 
braltar, ‘ Having laid before this council the ftate of the fick and 
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* wounded men on board the fhips of the fleet, he propofed the fol- 
* lowing queftions, viz. 


¢ 1. Whether an attack upon the French fleet, gives any profpect 
‘ of relieving Minorca ? 
‘ Unanimoufly refolved that it would not. 


‘2. Whether, if there was no French fleet cruifing off Minorca, 
‘ the Englifo fleet could raife.the fiege ? ! 


‘ Unanimoufly of opinion that the fleet could not. 


‘3. Whether Gibraltar would not be in danger, by any accident 
‘ that might befal this fleet ? 


‘ Unanimoufly agreed that it would be in danger. 


‘4. Whether an attack with our fleet in the prefent ftate of it 
* upon that of the French, will not endanger the fafety of Gibraltar, 
* and expofe the trade of the Mediterranean to great hazard? 


© Unanimoufly agreed that it would. 


‘, Whether it is not moft for his Majefty’s fervice that the fleet 
‘ fhould immediately proceed for Gibraltar ? 


‘We are unanimoufly of opinion, that the fleet foould immediately 
* preceed for Gibraltar. 


« F. Byng, © Geo. Edgcumbe, 

‘ Fa. Stuart, * William Parry, 
‘ Temple Weft, — © Fobn Amber f, 

* Henry Ward, © Arthur Gardiner, 
¢ Phil. Durell, ‘ Effingham, 

‘¢ Edward Cornwallis, ‘ A. Hervey, 

§ Fa. Young, * Mich. Everitt, 

‘ Cha. Catford, * William Lloyd, 


¢ Fred. Cornewall, Robert Bertie.’ 
Valeat quantum valere poteft. 


— Art. 16. 4 Maodeft Remonftrance to the Public. Occafioned by the 
Number of Papers and Pamphlets publifbed about Admiral Byng. 


Evil Communication corrupts good Manners. 


4to. Pr.6d. Cooper. 


_ The author of this produétion puts us in mind of the fat publican 
in the throng, who curfed the people for mobbing in fuch a man- 
ner, not confidering that he himfelf was one of the moft infignificant 
individuals that conftituted the very mob againft which he ex- 
claimed. 

He begins like a friend to truth, but foon introduces a barber 
haranguing againft the admiral for not beating the French although 
they had been two to one, in imitation of Fobny Malbrough. aa 

is 
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This ofator, we are told, had fhaved his cuftomers before he be- 
gan to trim the admiral’s reputation: if his razor does not carry a bet- 


ter edge than his wit, we fhould not chufe to fubmit our beards to his 
mercy ; in the mean time we would advife him to fend both to the 


grinder. 


Art, 17- Lilliput. 4 dramatic Entertainment, as it is perform- 
ed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Vail- 
Jant. 

——— Eadem cupient, facientque minores, Juven, Sat. 1. 


This facetious performance is of that kind of burlefque which firft 
appeared in the mock heroic poem of Homer, known by the name of 
Bareaxopvopaxia, The battle of the Frogs and Mice, in which we 
find the fentiments of men and heroes proceed from the mouths of 
thofe inconfiderable animals, The ridicule confifts in the difpropor- 
tion between the importance of the fpeech, and the infignificance of 
the fpeaker. It appears like the garb of a giant upon the back of a 
dwarf; and gives us the additional pleafure of mimickry or imita- 
tion: for, nothing can be more ludicrous than a pigmy aping the 
gravity and confequence of a nobleman or fenator. ‘The author of 

illiput had likewife a moral end in view. He lays the {cene of his 
drama in Li/liput, that he may with the greater freedom cenfure 
and fatyrize the vices and folly of the age. The piece is in- 
troduced into the world, wrtha Bad from the author to the editor, 
which is a diverting imitation of Sw/?’s ironical way of writing. It 
has the fame effe& that generally arifes from an humorous ftory told 
with a grave afpect, a the quotation from the language of Li/ii- 

wt is an uncommon ftroke of ridicule. 

The prologue by Mr. Garrick abounds with the fire and pleafan- 
try fo peculiar to that author. The charaéters are well fuftained ; 
and the dialogué replete with fpirited fatire. We could have 
wifhed however that the author had left out fome double entendres, 
which we underftand have given offence to the fqueamifh part of the 
audience ; tho’ we muft own thofe expreffions which have been cen- 
fured might very well pafs with a fingle meaning, except in an ima- 
gination that delights to brood on double objetts. 


Art. 18. 4n Anfwer to a pamphlet called, The Condué? of the Mi- 
niftry impartially examined. In which it is proved, that neither 
ambecillity nor ignorance in the M——r have been the caufes of 
the feces unhappy fituation of this nation. By the author of 
the Four Letters to the People of England. 8vo, Pr. 1s. 6d, 
Cooper. 


This performance puts us in mind of a fihhwoman, who having 
been detected in vending ftinking mackrel, takes poft at the corner 
of fome alley, and in defpair reviles her detector with all the tropes 
of obloquy fhe had learned in the univerfity of Béléng gate, till at laft 


{ome parih officer introduces her to the next juftice, who commits 
her 
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her to Bridewell, where the fweats out her refentment in hard 
Jabour. 

Indeed we have never feen fuch a feries of. {currility and falfe 
treafoning as is here prefented to the reader. The author of the 
Condu& of the Miniftry examined is a liar, a mifcreant, a tool, a fool, 
a coward, a drunkard, and a thief. French memorials are brought 
in, to refute the declarations of an Engi ambaflador. Sentences 
are tortured to free Dr. S——— from the imputation of poses. Soper 
falfhood in his fourth letter. Colonel Wajbington. is.a confefled affa- 
fin: even the King of Pruffa, our beft ally, 1s ix totidem verbis ac- 
cufed of fuperb thieving: and Lord 4——x ftands condemned as a 
blafted poltroon. We expeé to fee this author with an urinal in- 
ftead of a pen in his hand, running a mucé like a frantic Malayan. 

Mean while we cannot help laughing at his profeffions of attach- 
ment to the conftitution of his country ; and his looking upon him- 
felf as one of the faviours of the nation, knowing as we do, his loy- 
alty and importance. Perhaps, indeed, he impofes upon himfelf ; 
and we might take the trouble to undeceive him; but, that’ we do 
do not choofe to deprive him of fuch an agreeable reverie: in that 
cafe he would have reafon to exclaim with the Argive lunatic men- 
tioned by Horace, who being blooded, bliftered, and purged out of 
fuch delufion, cried, | 


€ ————— Po! me oecidiftis, amici, 
‘ Non fervaftis, cui fie extorta voluptas, 
‘ Et demptus per vim mentis gratiffimus error !" 





- 


¢ — My friends, he cry’d, pox take you for your care! 
‘ That from a‘ patriot of diftinguith‘d vein, 
* Have bled and purg’d me to a grub again.” 


Art. 19. The Lofs of the Handkerchief. An herotc-comic Poem, tm 
four Cantos. By Mr. Wright, 8vo. Pr. 1s. Marthal. 


This is a very foolifh poem written on a very foolifh fubje&, be- 
ing no more than an idle tale of a parfon’s taking off a young lady's 
work’d handkerchief, and running away with it. This notable hi- 
{tory the author has fpun out into four Cantos, in humble imitation 
of the inimitable Rape of the Lock. ‘The verfes are extremely poor, 
flat, and infipid, as our readers will fee by this fhort fpecimen ; 


‘ Say, Cupid, regent of the female heart, 
* Source.of our woe, and parent of our fmart; 
¢ That arms pert Peggy with uncommon f{pears, 
‘ To make her parfon blunder in his pray’rs. 
¢ Are other mifchiefs left for human race, 
‘ To injur’d fall by fomething more than face ?” 


A little after, our author acquaints the ladies with this new dif- 
covery, that, 


* What fmall-pox don’t, yet years will furely do. 
2 .£ The 
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‘ The canker time will eat their charms away, 
* And eye-brows black muft turn to eye-brows gray.” 


In his third Canto he compliments the ¢/ergy by obferving, that, 
« Where the girls the b/ack-gowns gathered are :* 


Which remark the reader will perhaps allow to have in it more truth 
than poetry, as well as the following lines ; 


‘ When ont of hearts the fair they cannot teaze, 

‘ A trinket, necklace, or a knot they'll feize ; 

‘ So gamfters-like, that almoft are undone, 

‘ They'll play {mall games before they'll play at none." 


The lady, who had loft her handkerchief, thus pathetically com- 
lains ; 
. ‘ No talk of fafhions can the fpleen fupprefs ; 
‘ No future conquefts, nor a new head-drefs. 
“ No more fhall youths thgir adorations bring, 
* Nor the wide world into my praifes ring.’ 


Ringing into praife is certainly a new and elegant expreffion, but 
the poem is thick-ftrewed with flowers of this kind : we fhall there- 
fore difmifs the handkerchief in our author’s own words towards the 
end of his laft canto: 


‘ In vain thou fay’ft, then more defift to fay, 
« Avert our anger, and depart away.’ 


Art. 20. The fifteenth Ode of the firft Book of Horace imitated, 
and applied to Mr. F-—— on his being appointed § Hi § 
and taking on him the Condué? of the Folio, Pr. 6d, 
Scott. 








There are perhaps no two things in nature more diflimilar than 
poetry and politics ; which notwithftanding, the wrong-headed 
writers of our age, who feem to underftand neither, are perpetually 
endeavouring to affociate ; an inftance of which is now before us, 
This ode has already, it feems, paffed through three editions, and 
we fhould not be in the leaft furprized to fee the twentieth, as it js 
full of much perfonal abufe of fome who were lately in power, and as 
much fervile flattery to thofe who have fucceeded them. Such produc- 
tions as thefe can have no other effe&t than to keep alive the flame 
of party-fpirit, and produce difcord, at a time when unanimity feems 
effentially neceflary to the general welfare. We thall extraét only 
two ftanzas of this favorite ode, merely to convince our readers that 
its fuccefs is not owing to any intrinfic merit, to the harmony of its 
numbers, the wit of its allufions, or the beauty of its fentiments, 
but to that very caufe for which it moft certainly deferves to be uni- 
verfally condemned. 


* Meannefs and ae betray thy birth, 
ovel whence you fprung, 


‘ The peafant’s 
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‘¢ A noxious vapour from the earth ; 
‘ Tho’ like a comet o'er us hung ! 
We are informed in a note to this that Mr. F——’s father was a 
fhepherd’s boy on Salifbury plain. Can any thing be fo mean as 
{uch reflections ? A little after we meet with this, 


* Doft thou not hear the tliunder roar, 
‘ That echoes thro’ St. Stephen's walls? 
‘ Its 9 vengeance won't it pour, 

‘ Swift as the livid lightning falls ? 


When P—+ infpir’d does all infpire, 
Shrinking beneath his awful brow, 
Dread’ft thou not that celeftial fire? 
The flaming bolt that’s hurl’d at you. 


Ycu and brow are excellent rhimes, but we have faid enough to 
give our readers a proper idea of this admired performance. 


/ Art. 21. The Mirror. A Comedy. In three Aas. With 
the Author’s Life, and an account of the Alterations. 8vo. 
Price 1s. 6d. Scott. 


This is onty an alteration of the Mufes Looking-glaft, a comedy 
written by Randolph, a pretty good Poet, who flourifhed about the 
year 1630. The Editor alter'd it with fome view of feeing it on 
our ftage, where, in our opinion, it would never fucceed. 


a’ a R-@ 


/ Art. 22. The parable of the dry bones interpreted in a Sermon, 
preached at St. Olave’s, Southwark, Odtober 24, 1756. 
By William Romaine, /eéturer of St. Dunftan’s in the weft. 
Publifhed at the requeft of the church-wardens, and of a great 
part of the congregation. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Worrall. 


The prefent fafhionable method of fermonizing is to pick out 
fome uncommon text, and to give ita ftill more smcommon expla- 
nation, by which means a writer has the advantages of bringin 
any thing out of any thing, of introducing his favourite tenets, an 
wrefting {cripture to the fupport of his own hypothefis. This is 
the conftant praétice of the Hutchinfonians, who, with the author 
of this fermon at their head, are perpetually hiding truth by their 
pretended difcoveries, and obfcuring every doubtful paffage by 
their illuftration of it. 

Mr. Romaine’s text is, “‘ O ye dry bones, hear the word of the 
“« Lord.” Exek. xxxvii. 4. He acquaints us in his procemium, that 
God doth in fcripture apply the book of nature to illuftrate the book 
of grace, and chat accordingly in the old teftament, every word 
ftands for fome fenfible obje& which conveys the ideas of fome 
correfpondent fpiritual objet. Every Hebrew word therefore 
teaches heavenly things, under the expreflive figures of earthly. 
Firft then, fays Mr. Romaine,—the parable of the dry bones was 
applicable to the tog church carried away captive into ee 
and afterwards reftor’d to the life of their civil and ecclefiaftical 


polity, 
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polity.—This we,know is a common interpretation ; but this, (/ajé 
our author ) is not foficient, we muft look for another, a fpiritual in- 
terpretation—and this is it—in the parable of the bones we 
have (/ays 4e) an affecting reprefentation of our loft and dead ftate, 
while we are in the bondage of fin, and of our happy revival to 
newnefs of life, when we are born again of the Spirit of God. 
. The exceeding drinefs of the bones fignify’d the exceeding dead- 
nefs of a finful foul : and as to the prophet’s preaching to the dry 
bones, * Exekiel (/ays Mr. Romaine) did not confult carnal reafon 
‘which wou’d have fhewed him the abfurdity of doing what God 
‘ commanded ; but .he inftantly obeyed, and began preaching to 
“the dry bones, and icalling upon them to hear the word of the 
‘Lord. Would_not;fome of you, my brethren; have taken him 
“ to be quite difordered in his:head, if you had feen him preaching 
‘in a church-yard toa great number of dead dry.bones? Would 
* not you have thought £zedse/ as mad as any of our modern en- 
‘ thufiafts ?? But he preached as he was commanded, and fo do 
we.—Behgld, fays the prophecy, there was a aking among the 
dry bones : and fo, (fays Mr. Romaine) is there a great aking in 
the foul of -a finner, but-after the Aaking, ‘‘ the bones came to- 
** gether, bone to his bone. And when I beheld, lo the finews 
«« and the flefh came up upon them, and the fkin covered them a- 
“« bove, but there, was no breath in them.’ Here isin the letter of 
_the parable the outfide and fhape of a man—a body, but it is in- 
animate—therc is no life,in it. So in the fpiritual fenfe, if the 
foul fhould reft in the externals of religion, and fit down content 
with any thing fhort of the vital influence of the holy Spirit, there 
is no life in it. Whateyer may promife to animate it, till it will 
remdin dead.. Good works, ordinances, orthodoxy, are but the 
letter that killeth, unlefs the Spirit that giveth life bein them. You 
may, belong to the beft conftituted ‘church upon earth, which has 
found articles and creeds like ftrong ‘bones and finews, and flefh 
-upon them, and which has a good liturgy, and decent public wor- 
thip, like a fair fin to cover all; and yet in.this communion your 
foul may be dead ; for thefe external privileges cannot give the 
-breath of life to the foul. ‘* It is the fpirit that quickeneth, the 
“* fleth profiteth nothing.” But when the prophet breathes upon the 
lain, they lived and ftood upon their fect.—Glory be to God for 
Maily fulfilling this part of the parable. His good Spirit daily a- 
wakens poor dead finners, «and puts the breath of divine life into 
them ; and this he does by the weakeft means, even by the foolith- 
mefs of preaching, that it may appear the power comes from him, 
and that all the glory may return to him. 

Such is Mr:'Romaine’s ingeniogs interpretation, which he con- 
cludes with what he calls a word to the dry bones by way of infer- 
ence ; here he cries out, ‘O almighty Saviour! if> there be an 
* perfons here. prefent in this ftate, {peak to rhe dry bones, fend thefe 
‘ words home. to, every. dead finner, that he may awake and fake 
< like the dry, boxes :.O. that the almighty Spirit may pat the breath 
“of life into you.’..But is not this (/ays Mr. Romaine) talking like 
enthufiafts? Moft certainly itis. But if it tickles the‘ears of the 

: . congre- 
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Congregation, and fills the middle ifle with fighs and groans, it 
an{wers the end of the preacher ; however conteniptible it may ap- 
pear in the eye of every fenfible reader, when committed to the 
prefs, and brought before the impartial judgment of the public..: 


Art. 23. A Letter to the univerfity of Cambridge, on alate res - 
Jignation. By,a gentleman of Oxford. 8vo. Pr. Gd. Cooper. 


The title of this pamphlet fufficiently intimates. to\us what we 
are to expect from the performance, which contains a few {mart 
farcafms on his grace, together with fome feyere animadverfions 
on the conduct of the univerfity, to whom inthe latter part of 
his letter our author thus addreffes himfelf: p : 

‘ Never (/ays be) was there fo fair a field for patience.and gra- 
‘ titude to fignalize themfelves in, on your part; for fortitude and 
‘ refignation, on the part of your illuftrious benefattor. You might 
‘ convince an unbelieving world, that you know how, to fet bounds 
‘to your defires after power and preferment ; he, fill Nene: in 
‘virtue as in dignity, that he could part with a// he has fo long, 
‘and fo defervedly poffefled. ‘Tired with the buftle and, factions 
‘of a court, he may betake himfelf to your peaceful retreats, 
‘and, after furpafling So/om in the ftate, may rival P/aéo -in.the 
* academy. 

“ Receive then your much-loved chancellor, now wholly yours, 
* with open arms and joyful acclamations; as on that iday, (which 
‘JT, a wondering witnefs of: its celebrity, well remembet) when 
‘ Mafon’s mufe and all your academic choir, ufhered him trizm- 
og to your fenate ; and when you have gazed Jong enough upop 


im, now made greater by his /a//, tf long‘enough canbe, turn 
Derg , 





o 
¢ 
* your eyes and thoughts upon yourfelyes.’ 

‘No more will mutual recriminations be heard among you : 
‘attempts to reftore difcipline, no longer will be blackened with 
‘ the odious name of calumny on your paft and prefent manners ; 
‘nor will freedom of debate.then be reckoned Oppofition to [his 
* grace. Whatever he fhall propofé, after it -has been maturtly 
‘ weighed, and candidly approved, wiil pafs. into, a law ;, without 
* your either being 4/u/fered into compliance by an: imperious pre- 
‘bendary, or coaxed and wheedled into it by a /oft and gracious 
‘ prelate.’ 

This is pretty fevere ; but as the fatire alludes to *facts"and per- 
fons.in that univerfity, it can be underftood and:relifhed by none but 
the members of it. We fhall therefore only add, that this pamphlet 
is written with fpirit in a‘ good and nervous ftyle, and that the 
author, whoever he is, will be ‘ftill more agreeable and @otertain- 
ing on fome better fubject. | 


Art. 24. The Levee, a poem. Odccafoned by the number of clergy 
at the Duke of Ne—le’s laft levee. Folia. Pr. 6d. Cooper. 


It having been reported (with what degree of truth we know not) 
shat a certain duke’s laft, levee was entirely deferted by the clergy, 
- who 
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who us’d to make no inconfiderable part of it. The author of this 
little poem has rallied that venerable body with fome humour on the 
occafion, as our readers will fee by the following fpecimen. The 
conftant attendance of black gowns at his Grace’s levee is thus de- 
{cribed. 

‘ The curate climbing to a vicar, 

. sigh’ for return of Thur/day quicker : 

* The chaplain with no big preferment, 

* Bewail’d his Grace’s ftay at Clermont : 

* From Caméridge many an aukward fellow 

* Prodac’d ‘his Jearning and prunella : 

* Archdeacons, prebendaries, deans, 

‘ In fpite of idlenefs, found means 

* Once every week to fhow their faces, 

* And lodge pretenfions at his Grace’s : 

* Right Reverend prelates took their ftations, 

* Peep’d in the clofet for tranflations, 

* Condemning, with humane energy, 

* The boldnefs of inferior clergy.’ 


But no fooner does N-——e fall, than 
‘ By nature’s friendly inftin& led, 
* Thofe birds of pafiage all are fled; 
‘ And now prepare their throats to fing 
‘ The matins of the coming {pring.’ 


If there was really, as our author afferts, on that day ‘ Of ecclefi- 
‘ aftics but one face,” it is not greatly to their honour. For, as our 
poet fays, 
‘ No man was more the clergy’s friend ; 
‘ And all agree he did his beft 
‘ To flatter fome, and ferve the reft. 


In whatever light therefore his condu& as a minifter may be con- 
fidered, he has certainly a right to the warmeft returns of gratitude 
from the clergy whom he preferred, and the univerfity which he 
hath effentially ferved, and which he ftill continues to patronife and 
protect. 


/ Art. 25. The fatal Confequences of the want of Syftem in the 
Condud? of public Affairs. 8vo. Pr. 1s. BALDWIN. 


All that we can gather from the harfh, ungrateful ftile, and long- 
winded periods of this performance, is that minifterial influence, ope- 
rating through all the public offices, may produce a dangerous de- 

ndency and confufion in the national accompts. That all the pub- 
fc offices ought to center in the fovereign. That the method of 
tranfaCting affairs in council, has undergone divers revolutions fince 
the reign of Henry VII. That regular reports of the proceedings in 
council, ought to be laid before his Majefty ; and that it will be ime 
poflible for any adminiftration to fupport the dignity of the crown, 
or Pay attention to the concerns of the nation, unlefs they have re- 
courfe 


to the firft principles of the conftitution, by renewing the 
fy ftem 
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% ‘ 
fyftem of the public boards, and by ‘eftablifhing the general courfe 
of the faid boards b¥law.—How the firit principles of the conftitu- 

tion confift in a renewal of a fyftem of the public boards,#we canner 
apprehend. Indeed our author’s meaning, in many. parts of the pam- 
flee feems to be a fecret of ftate, which we cannot, pretend to ex- 
plain ;_ but if ever it fhould.be found needful to ettablith a board off ~~» 
perplexity, he may command all our interest towards his being elected 
prefident. 




































/ ART. 26. Three Letters relating to thejNavy, Gibraltar, ‘and 
Portmahon. Wrote in the Years 1747 and 1748, But now | 
firft publifbed ; being very applicable ta the prefent Iime. If . 
vr an extraordinary Liberty is affumed in thefe Letters, vouchfafe, 
Britons, to hear thefe Tyuths which are mentioned only for your 
good, Demost. 3 Olym. 8ve; Pr. 2s. 6d. BLapon. 


In the preface to this pamphlet, the author takes occafion to ar- 
gue upon the behaviour of Mr. Byng in the Mediterranean, and, 
with the appearance of a very good heart, fuffers himfelf to be 
borné away) by the popular clamours againft that gentleman. If 
this is not the cafe, we casinot account for his ftating the following 
a “ whether it might not be poffible, if the French fleet was 
‘4 , to throw:fomedfuccours into the place, which would enable 
“ general Blakeney.to hold out againft', much greater force than the 
‘ French hadin Minorca?’ Now it has been proved again and again, 
and is a decided point, that admiral Byng had no fuccours to throw 
into. Minorca. We can hardly think the author was ignoraut of this 
circumftance. | | : 

Inthe firft letter, written to’ explain the reafons of the mifcondu& 
|, and mifcarriages of the Navy, he Pare that one or two gentle- 
meni of genius fhould bé employed in compofing fongs to celebrate 
the atchievements of the Brit Navy ; that the failors, by getting 
them ‘by heart, and fingmg’ them occafionally, might be warme 
into a nobler fpirit of courage and emulation. We approve of the 
expedient, and hope that the Lords of the Adearalty will, without 
lois of time, appoint a poet, and his crew, for thegitie of the navy. 
The marine laureat may wear a tiara of feagreen bays ;_ and his mates 
be diftinguifhed by cockle-fhells, as the boatfwains drivers are 
| known by their whiftles. He may have a cabin on the poop as the 
pa analagous to a cock-loft, and his women:and people may be 
ifferently employed in picking fentiments, {plicing fyllables, reeving 
rhimes, and caulking ftanzas. 

The fecond letter of this pamphlet turns upon naval court-mar- 
tials; and the third on the condition and importance of Giéra/tar 
and Minorca—fuit Ilium! The reflexions are judicious, though not 
uncommon ; and the work, though a little tedious and diffufe, is 
well worth petufing. 
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, CORRESPONDENCE. 


HB young gentleman, adorned with every focial virtue, who fent 

to the pubiither of the Carricat Review, a panegyric on his 
own poem upon the Robin-hood Society, and afterwards’an abufive 
letter, fubfcribed W. W. (Witwoud Wifeacre) is defired to take 
notice, that he cannot be admitted as a freeman of Parnaffis, until 
he fhall have ferved out his clerkfhip, and given fome more un- 
doubted fpecimen of his poetical capacity. He will find it eafier to 
engrofs deeds, than to indite madrigals, 


The judicious criticifm of W. G. came too late to be inferted in 
this number ; but the proprietors gladly comply with that gentle- 
man’s defire, in giving the public to underftand, that the Neaw Ver- 
fin of Milton is not the work of any peétfon belonging to the univer- 
fity of Oxford, but the produ tion of one Gregn, an idle mechanic, 
who lately troubled the world with a wretched piece, intitled, Te 
Parfon's Piartea, a charaéter of which may be feen in Na. V. of the 
Carricar Review. 


There is fomething dark and enigmatical inthe letter of 7. H.— 
He feems to allude to former animadverfions that never were re- 
ceived. Mr. ggg, are charafters which the Reviewers : 
decyphef, though they may contain as muchenergy as the Jruis 
Cabala.—The Tale and the Ode he mentions have not yet fallen’ 
into their hands; but the Cosmoiffeur fhall be treated with. all due’ 


regard. 


P. P. is extremely obliging. —The Ane! de Bradamante is curious 
and entertgining ; the Reviewers will be proud of his correfpon- 
dence. They dare not hope the fame favour from his fair pupil 
Meliff2, whofe approbation, however, will animate their endeavours 
for the entertainment of the public. They do not doubt that fhe 
will ftill continue to imitate the conduét of her name-fake, who 

In ben di molti adaperd Panello. 


The Letter fign’d Philaletbes came to hand. 


ok We are obliged to A. M. for his friendly animadverfions on ow 
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tertainment at Paris, fome ac- 
count of = — 273 
Ambaffadors (privileges of) on 
what founded —- grt 
Angria (*ulagee) his hiftory, an 
account and character of 451, 


ae ind 


45 
Anfuer to the Fourth Letter to the 








People of England, an account 


o ate _— 2 
————- to the Conduct of the Mi- 
niltry examined, an account of 
474 
Appeal to the Peeple concerning 
Admiral Byng, account of 285 
Afironomical obfervations on a 
ftar’s ocultation by the moon 
, 474 
Athenians effeminacy and luxury, 
the introduction to their ruin 2 
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Bates (Corporal) his life and me- 
moirs, {fpecimens, and a cha- 
‘racer of that work 139—143, 

(Julius) his fimilitudes of 
the Lord God in the Old Tefta- 
ment, anaccount of ——~ 256 

Blake (Dr.) his fermon before the 
Univerfity of Oxford, its cha- 
racter and extract from —— 377 

Bower (Mr.)_ vindicated from the 
infinuations of the papifts, an 











account of - 72—75 
B—w—r (A—d) fevere reflections 
on — a 86 


Brander (Guftavus) his account of 
an echinus difcovered in An- 
tigua 12 

Bread, the virtues of a cruft of, 
by Dr. Robiafon, a character 
and {pecimen of 93 

Brekanridge, his letter on the pro- 
babilities of life in London 26. 

Concerning the number of people 
in England —-~- -— 126 

Britain, the hiftory of, vol. 2d. 
by David Hume, Efq; remarks 
on and extracts from 385—404 
and charaéterof ——- -—— 404 

———- true Syftem, by Malachy 
Pottlethwait, Efg; an account 
and {pecimen of —— 433—448 

Brock/efey (Dr.) his letter conerning 
fenfibility and irritability —— 32 

Buckborfe, Memoirs of, its charac- 
ter ee ——- 275 
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Banc (John) Efq; his life} ac- 
* count of, and extracts front 2 
—227, charatter of —— 2 
Byng (Admiral) a letter relative to 
his c#fle—251 — Impartial re- 
fon on his cafe—z81—Ap- 


to the people concerning, 


and alettertohim— -——285. 
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Cadet, a military treatife, an ac 
count of, with extracts 244— 
zs 

Cancers of eyelids, nofe, Wc. 
fome accountof —— 28 
Cafa Santa at Naples, fome ac- 
count of 419 
Charr-ffh, fomie account of-—39 
Cicero's fele&t, orations tranflated, 
ah account and character of 62 





. —72 
Coal, where moft probably to be 
found—— — — 105 


Coins (Papal) legends on — 415 
Conclave, an account of—363— 
ais Te ini OD 
Concubinage inconfiftent with mar- 
riage -- —— 175 
Cinder, his fermon, &e. an ac- 
count of, with extracts —— 381 
Condillac (Abbe de) his eflay on 
human knowledge, plan of 193, 
§194.—Peculiar opinions of his 


195 
Conflantinop’e, curious particulars 
concerning it — 14 —— feveral 


earthquakes there ——— «—‘i 
Contraés, the nature of, confider- 








ed 171, 172 
Coguet reformed, comedy, an ac- 
count of a — 4181 


Critical Reviews anfwer to Dr. 
Patten’s charge againit it 154— 
Reply to J. Parions’s letter in 
the General Evening-Poft 189 
—192——Anfwers to other cor- 
refpondents—— 192, 288, 384, 
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- Damages, reparation of, confider- 
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Davies, Crufoe, Richard, the life _ ~ 


of, acharaéter and aceount of 
35! —357 

Debt (national) a humorous pro- 
je&t for paying it, 125.—Public, 
the danger of 434 
Defence, the right of, confidered, 
177. Private, the nature of, 
and how far juftifiable 234 
Demades, a Grecian orator, fome 
account of 4 
Demofthenes, his orations, the fub- 
jects and defign of them, 1. His 
character as an orator, 4, 55 as 

a ftatefman and citizen, 5. The 
fubjeéts and order of his feveral 
orations 5, 6 
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Earthquakes, feyeral at Conftanti- 
nople, 19. i" fatirical revie 
of the falihoods publifhed con- 
cerning that at Lifbon 85 

Echinus, in Antigua, fome account 
of 129 

Ecles (Henry, Efg;} his account of 
the power of eleétrical vapour 








19—25 
Eleérical experiments, account of 
feveral 130, 132 





England, propofal for difcovering 
the number of people in, 126— 
129. The ftate of, after the death 
of King Charles I. 395 

Error, the caufe of, and origin of 
truth, confidered 216 


F, 
Fabularum, Efopiarum, Lib.’ V. 
a character of, with extraés 
| 269, 270 
Flemyng (Dr.) his obfervations on 
the nourifhment of the fetus 
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French, 








Franklin. See Ele€rical. 
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atcount @f that work 1% 
Hufbandry, a cothpleat ‘body © 

plan of that’ work, 289—z298. 
Character of ——ats ——_— 29 8 
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French, great encouragers of learn+ 
in 327 
Fund (Public) refle&ions on the 
mifapplication of 439 
“Future ftate, whether revealed in 
the Jewith religion 115 


G. 
Genius of Britain, an Iambic ode, 
a character and {pecimen of 470 
Gentleman (fine) a defcription of— 











t 250 
‘German cruelty, account of that 
performance 188 





God, thoughts on his being, the 

nature of man, &c. fome ac- 
_ count of 51—62 
Go/pel, whether revealed by Mofes 
and the prophets to the Jews, 
1a1. Arguments againft this, 
ibid. 115 
Government (civil) of the different 
forms of 232 
Greenhill (Mr.) his. Sermon, its 
_ character, with a fpecimen 380 
Gunnery, introduction to, an ab- 
ftract of that work, 327—330. 
Its characler -330 

















H. 
Hales (Dr. Stephen) feveral curi- 
Ous experiments of his 132, 133 
Handkerchief, the lots of, a Poem, 
an decount and {pecimen of 475 
Hanoverian motte, humorouily 
explained — 125 
Hearing, a method to. reftore it 
fe) 
Heathcote (Mr.) his affize ett, 
a character of and abftracts from 





: 348—350 
“\Heliocrene, a poem, charaéter and 
fpecimen of —~ 88 





Herculaneum, feveral late difcove- 
ries there’ — 
Hofpita/, a humorous fcheme of 

one = 125 
— knowledge. See Condillac. 
Hiuman fpecies, an efflay on the 

“manner of perfeGing it, fome 
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—Colyzmella, ongcommended 299 
Hyperides, a Grecian orator, fome 
account of him —« - 3 
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Jamaica, account of it cenfured . 
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James If. remarks on his charaéter 
and conduct — 38g 

J anuarius (St.) a temarkable in- 
. feription to - 417 
Ideas, figns, how given them 199 
Fenks, his meditations, a charaéter 
and {pecimens of ——- 424—432 
Fenty (Nicolas) an account of his 
tables ——____ + 373 
TFewifh law, its particular end and 
defign 117 
The Fits, or Female Fortune- 
hunters, a character of ——-276 
luftrious men, the lives of, com- 
pared, fome account of, with 
{pecimens _ 467 
Imagination, the progrefs of, 196, 
graces of, whence borrowed — 
198 

Incculation, the grand objection 4 




















confidered. Account of thar 
pain phlet ————— 278 
Infetiptions (Roman) account of 
fome 2g 





Interpretation of promifes, - con- 
tracts, wills, &c. feveral kinds 








of —242, 243 
Job, fome account of that antient 
book + —_ - 116 


Jobnjon (Sir William) fome ac- 
count of, 156—158. Obliga- 
tions of the Britith nation to 
him, 158. His great influence. 
on the Indians, ibid. 160 
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Keyfler’s travels, an account and 
chasacter of, with extracts, 363 
37 tng gO-— 508 
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the effeét of civil laws on 
their -promifes, contracts, or 
oaths, 239. Of the changes 
made_in their fueceflion — 241 


L. 


Language, the origin and progrefs 
of, ‘contidered, meee oy 
takes of the nature of mutfic, 
206, is expreflive of the cha- 
racter of the people that fpeak 
it 215 

Laws (human) voluntary, three 
forts of, 161. Civil law, what 
meant by it, and on what 
founded, 163—306. Law and 
compact, how they differ, 236. 
Effect of civil law on promifes, 
contracts, or oaths 237—241 

Leland (Mr.) his tranflation of 
Demofthenes’s rations, cha- 
raéter of, 6." See Demotthenes. 

Litter (fourth) to the people of 
England, account of, 35—44— 
to a member of parliament, re- 
lative to admiral Byng, 251, 

’ from New-Jeriey, character of, 
280-—to Mr. Pitt againit admi- 
ral Byng, 376—to the Duke, 
377—to the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, on a late refignation, an 
account and {pecimen of — 479 

Liberty, . reftraints on, b the faw 
of nature, feveral kinds of 168. 
Civil the nature of O1 

Life, probabilities of in Lon y: 

2 

Lilliput, a dramatic entertainment, 
an account of 474 

Linden Diederick, Weffel, on the 
waters at Llandrindod, account 
and charaéter of — 97—109 

London bifhop of, examination of 
his fermons, an account and 
character of that work, 1o9g— 
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Love and Duty, a tragedy cen- 
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Lycurgus, his character as an ora- 
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Manduit, his differtation on the — 
American wafp-neft. * 


Marriage, the nature of, confi- 
dered 175, 177, the effect of © 
civil laws on, 240, rules pro © 
pofed for making it agreeable y 


ne a 495 © 
Milton, his abilities and chara&ter# 
vindicated — — 1388) 
Minifiry, conduct of, impartially ~ 
examined, an account and chas ~ 
. raéter of 376 © 
Minorca, account of the fiege of, 
its character of 278 = & 
tragedy, extract from —— 284 
Miracles, whether the foundation 
of chriltianity 144 
The Mirror, a comedy, fome ac- 9 
count of 477 
The Monitor, character of and 9} 
extracts from 243—249. 
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Montrofe, a pathetical relation of — 
his fate 398 —402 © 
Morality and Religion, the folly — 
of feparating them — 942 fi | 
Mojaic Work, obfervations on “Wj 
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Munton (Mr.) his fermons, a cha- 

racter and extrattof —— ‘48g _ 

Mufic, permanent marks of f . 

how taken, 207. Movement ~ 

the foul of Mufic, 208 f 
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The National Evil, a fermon (a cha- 
racter of and extraéts from) 459 
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Neuftadt, defcription of a military 
academy there —— 348, 549 
Neutral Powers, obligations 0% 7. 
them 310° 
Nicholas Rubioni, firft king of Para~ ih 
gua, hishiftory —— Ps, 77 
ichollsy. 
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La None, a comedy (account of) _tinop 


i 181,—186 Pretender, account of his court 


\ Northert Memoirs, or hiftory of a perfon, and houthold 369—372 
4 Scotch family an account of Prince/s Poumphia, a beciokee 
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and extracts from—448—451 tragedy (fome account of) 79 

Privateering (remarks on) — 310 

Oaths (the nature of) confidered Promifes, their nature — 172, 

‘$ 172—175 Property, its nature 163—166 

B| Odeon the eer times, a {pe- Profady, its nature, 209... The 
cimen and character of ——87 = {uperiority of that of the Latins * 


— (15) of the firft book of¢Ho- _and other nations 210 








One thoufand feven hundred and 317— 326 
fifty-fix, a dialogue, its charac- 
ter with extracts 282 Quadrant (Rowley’s) account of 
' Orphans (hiftory of two) its cha-  421—424 
racterand fpecimen 340—343 Quakers, apology for, a charaéter 

P and f{pecimen of —-——— 96 
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l Parental authority (the nature of ) 








f ghar fons Dr.) his account of a Les Racoleurs, a comic opera (an 
ty efaétion 2s account of } 
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Particulars (farther) concer ning Ranger (David) juvenile adven- 
Adm. Byng, an account of an tures of, its character ——- 379 
extracts from 472 Raphael, his epitaph at Rome 414 
\ Pathetic addrefsto all true Britons, Rea/ons to prove the letter at the 
its Character with {pecimens end of the French memorial‘a, 
i88 forgery, an account and cha- 

Patten (Dr.) his defence of his racéter of 177 
chriftian apology, a charatter Remonftrances to, the public, con- 
of, with extraéts 188 cerning Adm, Byng, account 
Penn (Mr.) his fermon at Chrift ~- of 473 
Church, its character with ex- Reflance, the right or liberty of, 
traéts + 287 what - 303 —306 
St. Peter’s at Rome (fome account Refurredtion, fee future flate. 
of) : 407 Revelation, truth of it, why refted 


























character of, with extraéts 276, Roads (public) an effay on, an 
277 accountof ————— 87 

Polite modern divine, charaéter Robin Hood fociety, a fatire, a cha- 
{pecimen of —————- 89 __ raéter and fpecimens of —286 
Polydore and Julia, account of and Romaine (Mr.) his Sermon on 
extracts from ——————= 283 the dry bones, examined, 477 
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* Vol. with Specimens 
Ditto eat a ipa fee Cha. 
racter of 


Schlofer (Dr. sais Etsy on quick 
Lime, &c. 34 
, Sham Fight, fome Account of, 2806 
* Slavery, the nature of —— 181 
Signs, the nature and ufe of, 1 96 
b Skies (civil) its natureand origin, 
228. Occafion of forming, ib. 
How men became members of, 
22 
Sophronia, 4 poem, 2 Raratter 24 
fpecimens of. 461— 464 
Spry, his Sermon,-a charatter and 
fpecimen of © go 
Stone, obfervatidns on, fitedicines 
for the cure of —"— _45—48 
Subjecion (civil) the nature and fe- 
veral kinds of-- — 299, 300 
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we. ‘the fatal. confequences of 
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ce 
Tere (Dr. bis fertrion, a 1 charaéter 
and fpecimen of —+ —— 95 
Gheatres, two diflertations on, 
charatter and {pecimens of, 48 
Times, an eflay on, the fubject 
and charaéter of,. 135 g 
Tophand, x-noted poifoner at Ni . 
ples, fame account of —— 418 
Tarhel tions, advantages arifing 
from them - 
Zrco ee! (foreignh}an 3 ironical defence 
their bemg employ’d, 121, 
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Vipers { philofophical) an abirade 
‘and charatter, of that work, 
394-340 

Voltaire M. de) his compliment 
to the Duke de Richlieu onthe 
-conqueft of Mahon 270 
Voting in fociety, the nature of, 
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t and Nubia, by 
Nie an account of 
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Romam, infcriptions,. 295 
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cinal qualities and contents, 98 
—103, Direétions how.to.u 
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Weatten (Mr.) his method to reftore 
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tothe public roads 
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